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WEAKNESSES  IN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES  ^ 

This  generation  and  the  one  preceding  it  ha\^e  witnessed 
almost  the  whole  of  the  development  of  American  universities. 
Of  course  we  inherited  some  of  our  thinking  and  some  of  our 
plans  from  other  countries,  and,  of  course,  the  doings  before 
the  Civil  War  have  influenced  our  later  doings  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  ;  but  in  designs,  construction,  proportions,  cost,  ideals,  and 
work  performed,  our  highest  institutions  of  learning  have 
been  created  since  the  chivalrous  and  magnanimous  peace  that 
was  declared  at  Appomattox,  We  used  to  think  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  an  advanced  institution  as  less  than  a  score,  but  now 
we  think  of  them  in  hundreds;  of  students  in  hundreds,  but 
now  in  thousands;  of  property  and  revenue  and  endowment 
in  thousands,  but  now  in  millions.  We  used  to  talk  of  col¬ 
leges,  but  now  of  universities;  of  college  courses,  but  now  of 
university  “  offerings.”  The  courses  used  to  relate  arbi¬ 
trarily  and  exclusively  to  literary  culture,  and  to  training  for 
the  ministry,  for  medicine  and  for  law ;  the  “  offerings  ”  bear 
very  intensively  upon  all  that,  but  upon  infinitely  more;  upon 
political  administration,  upon  all  of  the  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  employments,  and  upon  many  of  the  mere  vocations 
of  the  people.  Only  the  rich  or  the  unusually  earnest  used  to 
go  to  college,  and  the  rest  got  on  somehow,  and  the  business 
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of  the  country  was  managed  very  well;  but  now  young  men 
and  women  must  go  to  the  universities  or  be  in  extreme  peril 
of  losing  social  opportunity  and  of  waiving  all  likelihood  of 
efficiency  and  success  in  business.  One  must  go  to  a  uni¬ 
versity  to  become  prosperous  and  respectable.  And  we  have 
even  begun  to  hear  the  first  whisperings  of  a  demand  that 
nothing  shall  be  allowed  in  the  entire  educational  system  which 
does  not  settle  it  for  boys  and  girls  that  they  shall  go  to  a 
university,  regardless  of  conditions  and  attributes,  and 
whether  they  will  or  no.  Children,  parents,  states,  industrial 
enterprises,  political  institutions,  all  of  the  processes,  and  the 
very  freedom  of  our  entire  educational  system,  are  being 
rushed  and  restrained  by  forces  that  fair  judgment  would 
hold  to  be  not  absolutely  logical,  not  altogether  altruistic,  not 
exclusively  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  settling  all  the 
policies  of  the  country. 

I  have,  of  course,  no  sympathy  with  the  ideas  of  Mr.  R.  T. 
Crane  ^  of  Chicago,  who  has  published  so  much  rather  virile 
writing  in  opposition  to  all  schools  above  the  elementary. 
But  I  have  respect  for  him.  He  is  clearly  sincere.  He  is  a 
thoroughly  successful  captain  of  industry;  his  house  dis¬ 
tributed  millions  of  dollars  to  its  thousands  of  employees  at 
the  last  Christmas  season  as  their  share  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  business ;  and  he  would  have  to  be  named  among  the  first 
twenty  men  who  have  done  the  most  for  the  industrial  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Middle  West.  He  says  that  educators  assail  him 
without  reading  his  books.  I  am  not  going  to  assail  him,  and 
I  have  read  his  books.  But  I  differ  with  him  radically  and  as 
a  matter  of  course.  He  hardly  believes  in  schools  at  all.  He 
accepts  the  elementary  schools,  but  nothing  beyond.  He 
thinks  youth  should  be  trained  wholly  in  offices,  factories,  and 
shops,  as  they  were  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  know’s  all  about 
industries  and  banks,  but  he  has  been  outside  of  the  intellectual 
advance  of  the  last  two  generations.  With  the  vocabulary 
and  brusqueness  of  the  factory,  he  calls  universities  frauds, 
and  says  they  rob  parents  and  children.  Of  course,  he  has 
had  his  rejoinder.  He  says  one  university  president  called 

2  Mr.  Crane  has  died  since  this  paper  was  written. 
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him  an  “  ass,”  another  an  “  idiot,”  and  a  third  a  “  troglodyte.” 
He  doesn’t  seem  to  resent  this :  he  says  it  proves  his  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  higher  education  is  worthless,  and  supports  his 
opinion  of  the  kind  of  timber  the  universities  use  to  make 
presidents  of.  It  would  be  very  amusing  reading,  if  it  were 
not  a  bit  pathetic. 

His  vital  error  is  that  he  believes  in  nothing  educational 
outside  of  “  business,”  nothing  that  unlocks  new  truth,  and  is 
uplifting,  aside  from  the  doubtful  way  which  “  business  ”  has 
of  doing  it.  He  has  attained  success  by  drudgery  and  deter¬ 
mination  :  he  thinks  his  success  is  the  only  kind,  and  his  way 
of  reaching  success  the  only  way.  Both  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  man  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
seem  to  care  if  no  one  agrees  with  him.  Public  opinion  is  of 
weight;  wellnigh  universal  public  opinion  upon  a  policy  that 
has  been  evolved  out  of  the  origin,  the  history,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  aspirations,  and  the  physical  struggles  of  a  democ¬ 
racy  of  a  hundred  millions  of  human  beings,  is  bound  to  make 
one  man  care.  Without  his  realizing  it,  Mr.  Crane’s  methods 
of  inquiry  are  as  unfair  and  impossible  of  logical  results 
as  his  restricted  habits  of  mind.  He  sends  to  busy  men  ex¬ 
tended  questionnaires  which  can  not  be  answered  categorically, 
and  is  critical,  if  not  abusive,  because  they  are  not.  He  gives 
his  time  and  spends  his  money  in  propagating  an  individual 
vagary  rather  than  in  pursuing  an  open-minded  investigation 
marked  by  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind.  To 
answer  his  contentions  would  require  the  collection  of  much 
data  and  six  months  of  the  time  of  a  man  who  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  without  more  pressing  if  not  more  profitable  em¬ 
ployment  than  proving  what  the  whole  world  holds  to  be  ob¬ 
vious  and  established. 

There  are  some  things  that  he  says  which  might  well  be 
answered,  and  doubtless  there  are  some  that  might  well  be 
heeded.  Of  course,  the  facts  of  the  case  afford,  and  the 
literature  of  the  subject  contains,  ample  answers;  but  the 
pertinent  facts  may  well  be  arrayed,  and  the  reasons  may  well 
be  adduced  to  aid  those  who  are  less  familiar  with  the  matter 
than  we  are.  But  if  he  says  things  which  ought  to  be  heeded, 
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then  they  ought  to  be  heeded  none  the  less  because  he  says 
them.  Great  movements  and  great  institutions  need  criti¬ 
cism;  surely  criticism  ought  not  to  be  left  to  their  enemies, 
nor  disregarded  because  their  enemies  make  it.  Having  no 
thought  of  answering  Mr.  Crane,  and  putting  aside  the  main 
contentions  of  his  book,  I  am,  nevertheless,  free  to  say  that 
his  claims  impel  me  to  speak  of  some  weaknesses  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  policies  of  our  American  universities  which  I  have 
long  had  in  mind. 

Of  course,  I  must  speak  of  them  as  a  whole,  and  also  as  a 
type.  What  is  said  will  apply  to  some  more  than  to  others, 
and,  perhaps,  to  some  not  at  all.  Yet  we  have  developed  an 
American  type  of  university;  there  are  certain  well  defined 
characteristics,  a  certain  oneness,  about  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning  which  distinguish  them  very  clearly  from  similar 
institutions  in  other  lands.  The  older  ones  have  been  made 
over  by,  and  the  newer  ones  have  been  evolved  out  of,  our 
universal  system  of  common  schools,  out  of  our  fundamental 
political  principle  that  every  child  of  the  Republic  shall  have 
his  even  chance;  an  open  road  to  the  most  liberal  learning, 
upon  which  road  he  may  advance  just  as  far  as  he  will.  The 
common  passion  for  all  learning  and  all  schools  has  brought 
public  support  and  private  endowment  to  our  universities,  and 
in  turn  that  has  erected  in  those  universities  a  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  a  scheme  of  organization,  a  plan  of  procedure,  and 
an  outlook  upon  an  objective  point,  that  are  all  far  apart 
from  those  in  the  universities  of  other  lands;  even 
from  the  universities  of  other  peoples  who  are  pos¬ 
sessed  of  political  and  religious  freedom,  and  not  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  behind  us  in  their  love  of  learning.  This 
process  began  very  early  in  our  history,  and  it  has  become 
more  and  more  accentuated  by  our  progress  and  growth.  Our 
democracy  and  our  money  have  given  rise  to  a  type  of  uni¬ 
versity  that  is  peculiar  to  ourselves.  In  this  type,  and  often 
in  consequence  of  the  very  causes  which  have  created  its  great¬ 
ness,  there  have  developed  some  weaknesses,  which  I  shall  not 
refrain  from  mentioning  because  they  may  have  been  offset 
by  compensatory  advantages,  or  because  they  are  more  of  a 
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menace  to  some  institutions  than  to  others,  or  because  they 
have  become  more  pronounced  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
than  in  other  parts.  One  who  is  obliged  to  speak  of  these 
things  in  general  terms  is  confined  to  the  weaknesses  that  have 
appeared  so  commonly  in  the  type  of  universities  that  has 
developed  in  America,  that  may  be  predicted  at  given  stages  in 
the  progress  of  institutions  yet  to  be  developed. 

The  lust  for  riches  and  bigness  and  social  influence  and 
political  power  is  a  weakness  in  American  universities.  It  is 
very  American,  but  it  is  not  scholarly.  It  is  not  meant  that 
America  stands  for  grossness,  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
its  spirit  and  predominant  attributes  make  for  commercial 
prosperity,  for  business  success,  for  the  acquisition  of  houses 
and  barns  and  riches,  rather  than  for  scholarship.  Of  course, 
riches  may  be  very  useful  to  the  progress  of  scholarship.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  any  can  asperse  the  motives  of  rich  men  and 
women  who  have  given  to  schools.  But  there  is  a  deep  gulf 
between  wealth  and  learning.  Riches  may  weight  learning 
down  rather  than  uplift  it.  Noble  men  of  means  see  this  and 
try  to  avoid  it.  But  it  is  not  wholly  avoidable.  Human  or¬ 
ganization  with  plenty  of  means  is  hardly  able  to  completely 
withstand  the  influences  which  are  inherent  in  the  conditions 
which  surround  commercial  prosperity  and  accumulating 
wealth.  Educational  institutions,  as  well  as  men,  have  reason 
enough  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from  both  poverty  and  riches. 
It  is  most  surely  so  in  America,  where  fortunes  are  so  many 
and  so  great.  That  it  might  be  so  in  any  other  country  of 
opportunity  does  not  lessen  its  seriousness  here.  It  is  not  so 
true  of  the  masses  in  other  countries  as  of  the  masses  here, 
and  there  is  little  danger  of  the  universities  of  other  countries 
being  afifected  by  it  as  they  are  here.  Real  scholarship  is  sel¬ 
dom  rich,  or,  at  least,  it  cares  little  for  riches.  If  rich,  it  puts 
scholarship  above  riches,  and  uses  its  riches  to  promote  schol¬ 
arship.  It  is  modest.  It  thrives  under  humble  roofs,  and 
it  dwells  in  pretty  close  relations  with  nature  and  with  God. 
Its  ambition  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  its  highest 
ambition  is  to  liberate  another  atom  of  scientific  truth.  Great 
universities  have  grown  in  all  lands  and  centuries  by  scholars 
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seeking  the  light  and  gathering  about  great  teachers  who  could 
point  the  way  to  it.  And  if  in  any  country  the  universities 
shall  become  brazen  in  their  quest  for  money,  learning  will  be 
grievously  wounded  in  her  own  house. 

The  ambition  of  American  universities  is  to  secure  gifts  and 
appropriations,  to  erect  sumptuous  buildings;  and  to  multiply 
teachers  and  matriculants  has  become  a  purpose  so  pro¬ 
nounced  as  to  be  a  menace.  The  president  is  often  chosen 
because  he  can  get  money.  The  potentiality  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  goes  into  this  quest  for  bigness,  this  consuming  Amer¬ 
ican  desire  to  be  first  in  the  race  or  at  the  top  of  the  heap. 
Mere  bigness  is  not  necessarily  a  weakness :  it  even  has  certain 
advantages;  but  the  success  of  presidents  is  measured  by  the 
material  growth  and  by  numbers ;  and  the  struggle  for  bigness 
and,  particularly,  for  magnificence,  benumbs  and  belittles  the 
power  to  struggle  for  knowledge  and  for  truth.  The  pas¬ 
sion  and  the  trend  set  up  standards  that  mislead  youth  and 
confuse  the  common  thinking  of  the  country.  That  is  a  de¬ 
cided  weakness  in  our  American  universities,  and  it  is,  in  a 
considerable  sense,  peculiar  to  them. 

That  is  not  all  that  is  peculiar  to  them.  They  gain  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  share  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  our  democ¬ 
racy,  of  our  universal  support  of,  and  universal  disposition  to 
manage,  all  education.  The  democratic  influence  in  our  uni¬ 
versities  manifested  itself  at  the  very  founding  of  so  aristo¬ 
cratic  an  institution  as  Harvard  College.  The  uniform  usage 
of  the  Old  World  has  given  the  management  of  the  universities 
into  the  hands  of  teachers.  At  Oxford  and,  in  some  measure, 
at  Cambridge  and  Paris,  the  control  had  been  divided,  but  it 
was  only  a  division  of  functions  between  teachers.  Harvard 
set  up  the  lay  board  of  control,  representative  of  donors  or  of 
the  State,  and  all  American  universities  have  followed  it,  vol¬ 
untarily,  but  of  practical  necessity.  It  is  not  unlike  the  divi¬ 
sion  between  the  public  and  the  professional  control  that  per¬ 
vades  our  entire  system  of  education.  It  has  exerted  many 
and  mighty  influences,  and  while  the  good  results  outweigh 
those  not  so  good,  it  must  be  said  that  some  are  distinctly 
weakening. 
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It  was  supposed  that  this  arrangement  would  assure  the 
permanent  democracy  of  the  institutions.  With  the  wealth 
and  the  social  tendencies  which  have  flown  from  the  munificent 
support  of  states,  and  the  monumental  gifts  from  wealthy  and 
large-hearted  donors,  it  is  doing  more  to  make  them  auto¬ 
cratic  on  the  basis  of  possessions  and  power  than  any  scho¬ 
lastic  exclusiveness  could  possibly  have  done. 

Without  saying  that  that  in  itself  is  necessarily  a  weakness, 
it  has  certainly  resulted  in  some  troubles  that  are  manifest 
enough.  For  example,  it  has  often  weakened  the  support  of 
the  most  scholarly  teachers,  and  sometimes  made  it  pretty 
nearly  impossible  to  get  rid  of  a  teacher,  even  tho  he  be 
not  worth  the  salt  his  physical  system  craves.  If  a  teacher 
can  play  the  demagog  or  has  a  friend  in  a  meddlesome 
trustee,  he  is  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  scholarly 
discipline.  Moreover,  arbitrary  annual  tuition  fees  and  fixt 
salaries  for  teachers,  while  not  exclusively  American,  have 
had  a  development  here  far  beyond  that  of  other  lands.  The 
common  usage  in  other  universities  has  been  to  exact  fees  on 
the  basis  of  courses,  and  to  pay  teachers  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  students  attracted  by  their  work.  The  usage  here 
is  to  charge  an  annual  fee  for  whatever  the  student  will  take 
in  a  year,  and  to  pay  teachers  an  annual  salary  for  whatever 
they  do,  whether  for  many  or  for  few.  Something  is  to  be 
said  for  both  plans,  but  the  system  of  the  Old  World,  what¬ 
ever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  puts  a  teacher  to  his  utmost  and 
provides  an  automatic  way  for  eliminating  a  weak  or  an  ob¬ 
solete  one,  and  the  system  of  the  New  World  certainly  experi¬ 
ences  a  good  deal  of  demoralization  over  the  salaries  and 
tenure  of  teachers.  Between  the  board  of  trustees,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  the  rival  claims  of  teachers,  the  feelings  of  students,  the 
state  of  the  treasury,  and  the  outside  influences  that  creep 
in,  it  is  small  wonder  that  salaries  are  not  always  regulated 
on  the  basis  of  scholastic  merit,  or  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  rid  of  an  instructor  who  has  not  committed  a  legal  or  a 
moral  crime.  And  as  crime  is  practically  unknown  among 
teachers  the  best  often  go  unrewarded,  and  the  rest  reap  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  system  which  has  no  automatic  and  no  easy  way 
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of  discrimination  upon  the  basis  of  merit.  The  result  is  a  good 
many  weak  factors  in  our  university  faculties,  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  good  many  more,  unless  parents  and  students  begin 
to  discriminate  sharply  against  institutions  which  do  not  cure 
the  trouble.  But  all  universities  are  popular,  and  popular  dis¬ 
crimination  seems  pretty  nearly  impossible  now. 

Our  democratic  university  government  affords  opportunities 
for  scheming,  and  for  successful  appeals  to  flabby  sentiment  by 
members  of  faculties,  which  are  impossible  in  the  Old  World. 
For  example,  wide  open  elective  courses  were  sending  us  to 
an  unthinkable  situation.  The  difficulty  had  to  be  cured  by 
reducing  the  number  of  electives  and  by  requiring  students  to 
take  certain  courses.  This  has  to  be  arranged  by  faculties, 
and  creates  the  opportunity  for  requiring  students  to  take  the 
courses  of  certain  teachers.  That  is  an  advantage  to  those 
teachers,  and  makes  for  log-rolling.  It  will  be  idle  to  say  that 
log-rolling  is  impossible  in  a  university.  Of  course,  it  is  of 
the  academic  variety,  and  somewhat  disguised,  but  there  is 
hardly  an  American  university  that  is  more  free  from  phases 
of  it  than  the  county  courthouse  which  is  a  few  miles  away. 
Look  at  yesterday’s  or  to-morrow’s  papers  to  find  the  man  of 
academic  degrees,  who  is  long  in  his  vocabulary  and  short  in 
sense,  if  not  in  principle,  who  is  dishonoring  and  degrading  a 
noble  institution  in  the  sacred  name  of  “  academic  freedom.” 
These  things  seem  to  foreshadow  the  time  when  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  university  teachers  will  have  to  depend  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  at  least  upon  the  demands  for  their  work,  or  when  they 
can  be  “  resigned  ”  without  academic  or  public  commotions 
which  threaten  administrations. 

In  accompaniment  of  all  this  is  that  passionate  fondness  of 
university  teachers,  as  between  themselves,  and  even  before 
the  public,  for  that  irrelevant  discussion  which  seems  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  sense  of  educational  perspective.  Doubtless  there  is 
psychological  reason  for  it :  very  likely  it  is  an  expression  of 
the  inevitable  reaction  from  the  labors  of  the  library,  the 
lecture-room,  and  the  laboratory.  Whatever  the  cause,  there 
is  no  lack  of  profusion  about  it.  They  will  keep  it  going  by 
the  hour  with  apparently  more  pleasure  than  they  can  find  in 
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any  other  pastime,  unless  they  are  menaced  by  the  apparition 
of  coming  to  an  agreement.  They  remind  one  of  Mrs.  Kelly, 
a  witty  Irish  dame,  who  was  certainly  advised  of  some  of  the 
social  curves,  when  she  said  to  her  neighbor,  “  How  are  ye, 
Mrs.  Mahar?  Not  because  I  care  a  hoot  how  ye  are,  but  just 
to  start  the  conversation.’’ 

In  the  freedom  of  the  country,  in  the  multiplicity  of 
opinions  and  of  things  to  be  done,  university  men  with  mere 
training  in  theory  and  little  or  no  practical  experience  have 
little  hesitation  in  representing  the  universities.  The  uni¬ 
versity  men  best  qualified  to  speak  are  least  willing  to  do  so, 
and  those  least  qualified  are  quite  willing  to  attract  the  public 
attention  which  does  not  discriminate.  A  young  instructor 
in  economics  feels  himself  perfectly  qualified  to  advise  the 
national  association  of  bankers  or  of  manufacturers.  It  is 
done  not  in  a  personal,  but  in  a  representative  capacity,  and 
it  accustoms  the  people  to  a  great  deal  from  the  universities 
that  does  not  inspire  confidence  or  enlarge  the  respect  that  is 
worth  having. 

Again,  universities,  thru  some  of  their  colleges  or  de¬ 
partments,  often  multiply  work  unreasonably,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  more  to  do,  have  more  students,  and  have 
claims  for  more  money.  Subjects  that  are  not  at  all  in¬ 
volved  or  obscure  are  given  serious  aspects  and  extended  into 
many  offerings  with  appalling  titles,  enveloped  in  a  heavy  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  presented  with  a  sublime  seriousness,  that 
seem  to  invest  them  with  profound  mystery,  learning,  and 
erudition.  It  is  seemingly  a  natural  outgrowth  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  situation,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  prevent  it.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  would  not  be  well  to  prevent  it.  There  may  in  time  be 
compensatory  advantages  about  it,  but  if  our  universities  are 
going  to  value  a  uniformly  substantial  character,  exprest  by 
their  graduates  and  manifest  to  the  public,  there  will  surely 
be  a  reaction  against  it. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  matter.  Our  universities  have 
a  trouble  that  is  common  in  all  American  schools.  They 
have  at  least  to  respond  to  the  demands  upon  them.  Some  en¬ 
courage  demands  that  are  neither  educationally  sound  nor 
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practically  wise,  because  the  result  will  add  to  their  bigness. 
In  any  event,  those  demands  are  for  more  than  they  can  do 
thoroly  well.  The  American  people  have  less  inertia  and 
contentment  than  the  peoples  of  Europe.  Over  there  people 
stay  where  they  were  born,  or  move  to  America.  Here  every¬ 
one  is  always  going  somewhere  in  quest  of  riches,  position, 
and  titles.  It  has  long  been  very  natural  to  go  to  the  schools, 
and  it  is  particularly  fashionable  now  to  go  to  the  universities. 
Each  Wyants  something  when  he  gets  there  that  few  others 
want.  Each  expects  the  univ^ersities  to  respond  to  all  his 
wants.  All  this  enlarges  the  buildings  and  equipment  aston¬ 
ishingly,  and  multiplies  the  teachers  and  the  classes  of  teach¬ 
ers  inordinately.  And  the  teaching  in  the  universities  is  not 
much  measured,  except  by  examination,  which  the  teachers 
themselves  set,  hold,  and  rate.  If  we  were  to  classify  the 
teaching  in  America  on  the  basis  of  pedagogical  result,  we 
would  probably  hold  that  the  best  teaching,  the  most  severely 
judged  teaching,  the  teaching  which  must  be  resultful,  is  by 
the  women  in  the  primary  schools.  That  in  the  high  schools 
is  less  severely  judged,  less  responsible,  more  pretentious,  and 
less  exact.  The  teaching  in  the  universities  is  hardly  super¬ 
vised  at  all;  it  explores  involved  subjects;  it  is  a  law  and  a 
judge  unto  itself;  the  law  of  it  is  very  confused;  the  judge  is 
in  little  danger  of  a  recall;  and,  withal,  he  is  very  confident 
in  his  judgments  of  his  work.  With  the  growth  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers,  with  the  youth  and  inexperience  that  have  to 
be  accepted,  with  the  demoralization  of  riches,  with  the  strife 
for  more  pay  and  higher  position,  with  all  the  freedom  and 
independence,  with  the  opportunities  for  manipulation,  and 
with  the  weight  of  democratic  or  social  influence,  as 
against  purely  scholastic  merit,  it  is  not  surprizing  if 
faculties  have  been  weakened  and  the  standards  materially 
affected. 

If  this  is  at  all  true  of  the  faculties,  it  must  be  expected  to 
affect  the  student  bodies  very  materially — and  it  does.  Oh, 
there  are  serious  and  scholarly  teachers  by  the  thousands, 
and  there  are  earnest  students  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  because  of  their  newness. 
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their  bigness,  their  independence  thru  wealth,  and  their 
democracy,  our  American  universities,  speaking  generally, 
are  lacking  in  the  exactness  of  the  best  scholarship,  and  in 
the  open-mindedness  and  intensiveness  with  which  sound 
scholarship  pursues  the  truth.  Examples  of  this  lack  of  ex¬ 
actness  and  seriousness  are  common  enough,  indeed  so  com¬ 
mon  that  we  hardly  think  of  them.  Candidates  for  admis¬ 
sion  are  not  turned  away  because  unprepared :  they  are  “  con¬ 
ditioned  ”  or  made  “  specials,”  or  sent  to  some  nearby  “  aca¬ 
demic  hospital,”  where  they  will  be  doctored  up  and  saved  to 
the  institution.  Whatever  else  happens,  no  student  who  will 
add  one  cubit,  not  to  the  stature,  but  to  the  girth  of  a  uni¬ 
versity,  must  be  lost.  The  term  “  research  ”  is  used  in  our 
universities  with  a  flippancy  and  a  presumption  that  are  often 
absurd.  The  elective  system  will  probably  justify  itself  if  its 
worst  evils  can  be  cured,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  it  has 
not  contributed  to  this  lack  of  exactness  and  of  intensiveness 
that  we  are  thinking  about.  If  it  has  enabled  students  to  get 
what  they  want  without  taking  what  they  do  not  want,  it  has 
also  offered  electives  to  students  who,  tho  honest  enough, 
are  unable  to  elect  intelligently,  and  it  provides  “  snaps  ”  for 
those  who  can  not  get  thru  without  them.  To  say  the 
very  least,  it  creates  unbalanced  and  unscholarly  foundations 
for  academic  degrees.  It  has,  therefore,  demoralized  stand¬ 
ards,  and  made  university  honors  bearing  common  titles  of 
wholly  different  values ;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  has  demoral¬ 
ized  the  public  opinion  of  the  country,  and  created  the  com¬ 
mon  thought  that  no  one  with  either  wits  or  money  need 
have  much  difficulty  about  getting  a  degree. 

An  American  university  is  likely  to  become  a  little  cos¬ 
mopolitan  world  by  itself,  and  sometimes  not  a  little  one. 
There  is  something- about  it  to  attract  all  classes.  With  fine 
buildings  and  grounds  and  equipment;  with  lectures  and  con¬ 
certs  and  plays;  with  fraternities  and  sororities  and  clubs; 
with  games  and  crowds  and  colors  and  cheers ;  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  any  one  may  come  in  and  get  “  learning  ”  by  mixing 
in  the  throng;  with  all  the  lies  the  old  grads  tell  about  the 
things  they  never  did;  and,  moreover,  with  the  threat  of  op- 
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portunity  forever  lost,  and  ambition  eternally  defeated  if  one 
travels  some  other  road,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  universities 
attract  all  kinds  of  students,  and  not  a  few  who  are  “  stu¬ 
dents  ”  in  nothing  but  name  ? 

There  are  some  universities  where  the  teachers  are  very 
exacting  upon  students,  and  in  some  universities  some  students 
are  very  exacting  upon  teachers.  The  demands  of  students 
constitute  the  life  blood  of  universities.  That  university  is 
fortunate  where  either  is  the  case.  But  there  are  enough  uni¬ 
versities  where  neither  is  the  case.  The  number  of  students 
going  to  our  universities  who  might  better  never  go  at  all, 
the  mixt  elements  in  the  student  bodies,  the  quantity  of  un¬ 
prepared  materials  without  serious  purpose,  necessarily  weaken 
the  structure  of  the  organization,  and  demoralize  its  work. 
It  is  well  to  go  to  Europe  to  see  what  they  are  doing  there, 
tho  no  student  need  go  to  Europe  to  find  deeper  learning 
or  better  teaching  than  in  America.  But  so  long  as  the  teach¬ 
ers  are  weighted  by  stupid  and  indifferent  students,  and  so 
long  as  the  internal  organization  and  the  environing  influences 
fail  to  put  a  premium  upon  the  best  scholarship  and  the  best 
teaching,  and  so  long  as  much  courage  is  required  for  the 
ruthless  judgment  of  students’  work,  there  will  be  a  structural 
weakness  in  American  universities. 

Now  let  us  change  the  point  of  view,  and  think  of  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  our  universities  towards  the  common  life  of  the 
country.  And  first  towards  the  common  schools,  that  over¬ 
whelming  factor  in  the  common  life.  Realizing  how  un¬ 
desirable  it  is  to  admit  so  many  conditioned  and  special  stu¬ 
dents,  they  would  make  all  other  schools  preparatory  to  them¬ 
selves  and  assume  to  dominate  the  middle  and  lower  school 
systems  to  which  they  are  otherwise  in  none  too  close  re¬ 
lations.  They  tell  the  high  schools  just  what  they  must  do 
and  leave  undone  to  prepare  for  college,  and  when  the  lower 
schools  try  it,  they  say,  with  an  arrogance  that  paralyzes 
credulity,  that  their  freshmen  have  been  so  badly  taught  that 
the  college  must  take  several  months  to  clear  out  their  heads 
before  they  can  really  commence  the  study  of  the  subject  at 
all.  Gracious  Heavens,  if  the  high  schools  can  not  be  saved 
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from  this,  let  them  be  saved  from  the  burden  of  trying  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  college  altogether.  Anyway,  why  do  not  the  uni¬ 
versities  either  abolish  requirements  for  admission,  or  enforce 
them?  Of  course,  the  high  schools  have  the  same  ambition 
for  “  bigness  ”  that  the  universities  have,  but  why  not  have  it 
settled  what  classes  of  work  the  high  schools  can  do  thor- 
oly  well,  and  discontinue  the  expensive  farce  of  their 
trying  to  do  more  ?  Or  why  do  not  the  universities  predicate 
admission  requirements  upon  the  purpose  and  the  power  to 
do  their  work  rather  than  upon  subjects  and  counts?  The 
western  state  universities  have  a  better  plan  than  our  eastern 
endowed  universities  about  this.  At  least  it  does  away  with 
the  discussion  that  occupies  most  of  the  time  in  the  academic 
conventions  of  the  East.  They  inspect  schools  and  admit  on 
diplomas;  if  the  students  can  not  do  their  work,  the  semester 
examinations  exclude  them;  they  have  had  their  chance,  and 
can  not  complain.  The  western  students  say  that  it  is  easy 
to  get  in,  but  hard  to  stay  in  a  western  university,  and  that 
it  is  a  little  harder  to  get  in  an  eastern  university,  but  that  it 
is  no  task  to  stay  in,  and  that  one  who  pays  the  tuition  long 
enough,  will  surely  get  a  degree.  Why  not  have  a  better  plan 
about  this  matter  here? 

But  the  universities  not  only  criticize  the  lower 
schools  about  the  treatment  of  pupils  who  are  to  become 
college  students;  they  are  now  actually  beginning  to  criticize 
them  on  the  score  of  their  treatment  of  pupils  who  are  not 
going  to  college,  and  censure  them  for  making  it  possible  that 
any  shall  not  go  to  college :  indeed,  some  of  them  separate  the 
world  into  two  classes;  the  saved,  who  have  read  Caesar, 
Cicero,  Vergil,  and  Homer,  and  become  enamored  of  Helen 
and  Cleopatra ;  and  the  lost,  who  have  taken  all  this  only 
about  as  seriously  as  they  do  the  rest  of  the  literature  and  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world,  and  have  been  infected  with  the  heresy  that 
the  progress  of  science,  the  accumulations  of  experience,  and 
the  advance  in  philosophy  and  literature,  have  proved  as  much 
right  as  have  Roman  grammar,  oratory,  and  history  to  be  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  tables  of  knowledge  and  of  law'. 

A  year  ago  several  of  the  college  or  university  presidents 
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in  this  state  went  so  far  as  to  “  say  things  ”  publicly  against 
vocational  as  compared  with  classical  education.  One  would 
hardly  expect  them  to  do  that  at  any  time,  but,  above  all,  at 
the  Christmas  time.  It  was  clearly  caused  by  the  force  of  our 
recent  movement  for  training  workmen.  And  a  few  months 
ago  my  friend.  Dean  West  of  Princeton,  published  a  paper 
entitled  “  Vocational  training — a  menace  to  the  universi¬ 
ties.”  Hard  experience  may  lead  one  to  suspect  that  some¬ 
thing  of  all  this  ought  to  be  overlookt  because  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  speech-making.  It  makes  much  difference  whether 
one  has  to  say  something  or  really  has  something  to  say.  It 
may  be  that,  like  Mrs.  Kelly,  these  university  men  feel  the 
necessity  of  saying  things  merely  “  to  keep  up  the  conversa¬ 
tion.”  If  they  really  mean  it,  then  one  must  ask,  do  they 
think  the  country  exists  for  the  universities  or  the  universities 
for  the  country?  Is  there  any  danger  of  too  few  educated 
unproductives  or  of  too  few  candidates  for  law  and  medicine, 
and  of  too  many  trained  in  skill  of  hand  and  in  the  application 
of  science  to  industries?  Is  there  any  sense  in  resenting  and 
resisting  the  making  of  men  and  women  happier  and  better 
thru  improving  the  work  of  their  hands,  when  the  country 
needs  their  better  work,  and  much  more  of  it,  very  impera¬ 
tively?  Is  it  wise  for  a  university  in  an  environment  that  is 
almost  exclusively  industrial  to  preach  a  philosophy  that  is 
worn  out  anyway,  and,  at  the  best,  can  only  unsettle  a  faith 
that  is  both  wise  and  good,  and  make  many  misfits  in  the 
adjustments  of  people  to  work?  No  one  would  keep  any  stu¬ 
dent  from  studying  history  and  literature  and  philosophy  and 
professional  technique  as  exclusively  as  he  pleases.  Xo  one 
entertains  any  doubts  of  his  very  vital  and  very  large  im¬ 
portance  in  the  world,  or  denies  his  claim  to  the  fullest 
measure  of  support.  On  the  other  hand,  a  university  that 
has  conceived  the  idea  that  cultural  and  professional  learn¬ 
ing  are  all  that  are  entitled  to  a  full  measure  of  support; 
that  its  mission  is  to  settle  the  destinies  of  boys  and  girls  in¬ 
stead  of  aiding  them  to  do  it  intelligently  and  freely  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  or  that  assumes  that  all  learning,  the  fullest  happiness, 
or  the  safest  citizenship  and  the  strength  of  the  Republic,  are 
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all  within  the  limitations  of  classical  and  professional  culture, 
is  certain  to  be  menaced  by  the  advancing  waves  of  common 
intelligence  even  to  the  point  where  the  honored  lights  of  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years  must  be  submerged.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  weaknesses  which  are  inevitable  in  new  uni¬ 
versities  in  such  a  new  world,  will  not  be  enlarged  by  any 
serious  support  of  such  a  fallacy  as  this. 

Time  enough  must  be  reserved  for  a  word  about  university 
morals.  Probably  there  is  no  ground  for  criticizing  the 
good  purpose  of  university  management  in  America,  but  it  is 
apparent,  I  think,  that  very  generally  the  governments  of  the 
universities  are  showing  a  woful  lack  either  of  strength  or  of 
courage  in  dealing  with  the  larger  bodies  of  students  and  the 
increasing  swiftness  of  student  community  life.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  more  go  to  the  bad  in  the  universities  than  would  if 
they  did  not  attend  the  universities.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  there  is  more  evil  in  college  life  than  in  social  life  in 
general.  Even  so,  this  is  not  enough.  Students  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  in  universities  at  all  if  they  are  not  intent  upon  going  to 
the  good  rather  than  half-way  willing  to  go  to  the  bad.  Uni¬ 
versity  life  is  an  association  of  people  who  proclaim  schol¬ 
arly  aspiration  and  moral  purpose;  it  ought  to  endure  on  no 
other  basis;  it  is  bound  to  be  an  example  of  decent  living,  or  be 
content  to  debase  public  opinion  and  degrade  the  educational 
system  of  which  it  counts  itself  the  head.  The  society  is  a 
selected  one;  its  members  are  not  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
either  poverty  or  riches,  nor  on  that  of  charity  or  social  in¬ 
dependence;  but  on  the  ground  of  something  accomplished, 
of  pretended  intellectual  ambition,  and  presumed  moral  pur¬ 
pose.  In  these  regards  it  must  be  held  to  be  above  the  aver¬ 
age  in  the  State;  and  in  government  and  conduct  it  must  of 
necessity  be  either  a  good  example  to  the  State  or  a  deplorably 
bad  one. 

There  are  not  many  of  us  who  would  go  back  to  the  severe 
biblical  interpretations  or  the  intolerable  religious  philosophy 
of  our  sainted  fathers  and  mothers.  Neither  would  we  return 
to  the  religious  theory  and  practise,  to  the  Christian  exclusive¬ 
ness  and  the  innumerable  rules  of  conduct,  of  our  early  Amer- 
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ican  colleges.  But  we  are  not  going  to  forget  the  history  of 
American  higher  education  and  of  America  itself.  We  know 
what  our  present  estate  has  grown  out  of,  and  we  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  vital  basis  upon  which  it  may  continue  to  enlarge. 
A  college  or  university  without  religious  foundations  may 
exist  in  other  countries,  but  one  must  have  them  before  it  can 
be  an  American  college  or  university  at  all.  And  it  must 
square  its  life,  not  some  of  its  life,  not  its  average  life,  but 
all  of  its  life,  with  the  fundamentals  of  its  history  and  its  be¬ 
ing,  or  it  must  accept  responsibility  for  inconsistencies  which 
must  necessarily  hinder  all  the  purposes  which  it  was  set  up 
to  promote,  and  be  more  than  likely  in  the  end  to  destroy  its 
own  life. 

We  accept  all  the  joys  and  pleasures,  even  all  the  harmless 
pranks,  raillery,  and  foolishness,  of  university  life;  we  believe 
in  manly  and  womanly  sport,  and  are  glad  to  make  concessions 
to  it ;  we  will  not  draw  the  line  too  hard  against  the  more  lux¬ 
urious  surroundings  of  modern  life  and  the  human  frailties 
that  give  way  to  them.  Some  of  us  would  dislike  to  join 
Chancellor  Day’s  society,  which  would  send  us  out  to  the 
woodshed  if  we  wanted  to  smoke.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
brutal  vices, — to  drunkenness,  licentiousness,  gambling,  to 
violating  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  to  maltreating 
other  students,  to  taking  possession  of  theaters  and  cars,  to 
defying  the  university  government,  and  also  the  public  power 
of  police, — there  can  be  no  latitude  for  discretion  about  what 
is  to  be  done,  and  no  time  for  procrastination  or  hesitation. 
And  it  is  simple  enough.  Not  many  rules  are  necessary.  De¬ 
mand  that  the  police  proceed  against  students  just  as  they  do 
against  violators  of  the  peace  and  breakers  of  the  law  of  any 
other  class.  Assume  that  all  in  a  university  are  fit  associates 
in  a  life  which  regulates  its  conduct  by  moral  principle,  and  is 
bent  upon  a  serious  purpose :  when  it  is  discovered  that  one 
is  not,  send  him  out  of  the  inclosure  at  once  and  for  good. 
There  will  be  weeping  and  wailing,  pining  and  pleading,  but 
let  it  go.  There  will  not  have  to  be  so  much  farther  on,  be¬ 
cause  there  will  not  be  the  further  excesses  which  grow  out  of 
excesses  unpunished;  the  good  ship  will  have  shown  that  she 
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can  stand  heavy  weather;  and  the  captain  will  be  honored 
for  having  kept  her  true  upon  her  great  course. 

Who  can  cure  these  weaknesses?  The  common  sentiment 
of  the  country  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do  it.  That  senti¬ 
ment  can  not  be  united,  it  does  not  perceive  the  difficulties, 
and  it  hardly  has  the  means.  The  constituencies  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  institutions  ought  to  force  it,  but  such  constituencies 
are  accustomed  to  follow  leaders.  It  is  rather  too  much  to 
expect  of  the  lay  boards  of  trustees.  They  expect  the  educa¬ 
tional  administrations  to  deal  with  such  matters.  It  is  up  to 
the  presidents.  They  have  the  power  to  do  it,  if  it  can  be 
done  at  all.  Under  our  university  system,  the  responsibility 
and  the  right  to  lead  are  theirs.  It  is  a  matter  of  their 
standards,  strength,  and  courage. 

If  these  structural  weaknesses  in  American  universities  are 
cured,  it  will  be  upon  the  initiative  and  under  the  leadership 
of  their  presidents.  The  office  of  president,  as  we  know  its 
attributes,  is  peculiar  to  American  universities ;  like  the  lay 
board  of  trustees,  it  is  unknown  in  other  universities.  It  has 
grown  out  of  the  very  necessities  of  our  half-popular  and  half¬ 
professional,  half-lay  and  half-scholastic,  scheme  of  university 
government.  It  is  not  only  the  executive  force,  it  is  also  the 
conserving,  organizing,  directive  force  in  administration.  It 
is  yet  more  than  that :  it  is  the  power  that  gathers  and  har¬ 
monizes  the  forces  which  enter  into  the  evolution  of  a  great 
university,  and  it  is  the  power  which  can  enable  education  to 
resist  the  weaknesses  and  the  vagaries  inevitably  associated 
with  compounding  millions  of  widely  different  people  into  a 
new  world  power.  It  is,  apparently,  the  only  power  in  the 
forces  that  are  making  our  universities,  and  in  the  plan  of  our 
university  government,  that  can  do  it.  This  is  depreciating 
none  uf  liie  other  forces.  Money,  altruistic  spirit,  reverence 
for  (jiod,  and  love  of  learning  are  great  forces.  A  college  or 
a  department  may  be  made  great  by  a  man  who  has  the 
head,  the  training,  and  the  heart  of  a  scholar,  and  who  is 
given  opportunity,  and  provided  with  means.  But  no  uni¬ 
versity  in  America  has  ever  developed  strong  colleges  and  de¬ 
partments,  and  brought  each  to  support  all  the  rest,  and  ef- 
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fected  a  comprehensive  whole  which  has  quickened  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  life  of  the  nation,  without  having  had  at 
least  one  great  president,  and  without  having  protected  him 
from  the  vagaries  and  jealousies  of  individuals  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  And  if  this  office  is  the  power  that  has  made 
many  of  our  universities  big,  and  some  of  them  great,  we 
must  look  to  it,  and  give  to  it  the  men  and  the  support  and  the 
trend,  which  will  enable  it  to  make  more  of  them  great,  and 
such  as  are  great  greater  still. 

Our  theme  has  not  been  altogether  agreeable.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  has  not  been  dealt  \vith  by  one  who  could 
make  its  importance  seem  more  urgent.  The  weaknesses  of 
the  universities  are  the  weaknesses  of  the  nation.  We  never 
needed  great  universities  more  than  we  do  now.  It  may  be 
that  we  are  entering  as  critical  a  period  as  w^e  have  ever  had 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic.  All  government  is  on  trial. 
Democratic  government  can  not  escape  further  tests  of  its 
strength  and  its  beneficence.  The  bigness  of  the  nation,  and 
the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  people;  the  great  business 
of  developing  and  conserving  our  vast  physical  and  political 
estates;  the  care  of  all  the  wicked,  the  degenerate,  and  the 
unfortunate;  the  indifference,  or,  at  least,  the  helplessness, 
about  choosing  competent  representative  assemblies,  and  the 
recklessness  with  which  legislation  is  matured;  and  the  haste 
and  gayety  with  which  millions,  if  not  scores  of  millions,  seem 
ready  to  cast  away  inbred  religious  beliefs  of  the  nation,  and 
the  fundamental  political  principles  of  the  government;  all 
point  to  a  period  hardly  less  critical  than  that  period  which 
went  just  before  the  making  of  the  Constitution,  and  that 
other  which  went  just  before  the  Civil  War.  Of  course,  we 
are  all  optimists,  but  we  are  barred  from  being  very  stupid  op¬ 
timists;  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  low  points  as  well  as  of  the 
high  points  of  human  nature,  and  we  have  often  seen  the  slants 
and  curves  and  vacant  spaces  on  the  great  diagram  of  human 
history. 

“  How  the  races  troop  over  the  stage  in  endless  procession ! 

Persian  and  Arab  and  Greek  and  Hun  and  Roman  and  Saxon 

Master  the  world  in  turn  and  then  disappear  in  the  darkness.'” 
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We  think  we  know  that  this  nation  will  endure;  the  nations 
that  have  perished  have  neither  had  our  freedom  nor  been 
guided  by  our  lights.  But  we  know,  too,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  the  nation  will  endure  only  by  the  continuing  triumph 
of  the  forces  of  intelligence  and  righteousness  over  the  forces 
of  ignorance  and  vice :  only  by  men  and  parties  letting  go  of 
issues  that  are  obsolete,  and  burying  prejudices  that  are  out¬ 
worn,  and  by  making  moral,  scientific,  patriotic  alignment 
upon  the  vital  questions  of  a  new  situation  and  a  new  day.  It 
will  have  to  come  thru  the  consolidation  of  the  best  think¬ 
ing  and  the  great-heartedness  of  the  schools  and  the  churches. 
In  very  large  measure  it  will  have  to  come  thru  the  doings 
and  the  teachings  of  universities  that  grow  out  of  the  genius 
of  the  country,  and  are  able  to  lead  it;  universities  that  are 
light-hearted,  confident,  sincere;  that  are  sane  enough  to  keep 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  scientific  enough  to  unlock  new 
truth,  and  forceful  enough  to  repel  error;  that  are  at  once 
unselfish,  tolerant,  scholarly,  democratic,  patriotic,  and  fear¬ 
less  American  universities. 

Andrew  S.  Draper 

State  Commissioner  of  Education 
Albany,  New  York 
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I  am  moved  at  the  outset  to  make  a  confession.  Nowadays, 
when  I  read  or  hear  of  a  new  scheme  designed  to  better  the 
methods  and  manners  of  us  who  are  teachers  of  the  classics, 
I  am  conscious  almost  always  of  a  mixture  of  sensations.  I 
can  detect,  for  example,  a  mad  impulse  to  protest  against  the 
effrontery  of  him  or  of  her  who,  having  the  heart  to  believe 
that  there  are  new  tidings  to  be  brought,  bustles  with  ardent 
words  into  the  temple  of  my  academic  calm,  and  attempts  to 
tumble  my  idols  from  their  pedestals.  Happily  these  wild 
promptings  to  revolt  soon  subside.  Only  once,  I  think,  have 
I  been  tempted  to  reprisals  in  a  pedagogical  debate.  In  the 
rebuttal  my  opponent  accused  me,  thru  half  a  column,  of  hav¬ 
ing  misunderstood  his  English.  I  learned  that  a  rhetorical 
question  should  never  be  taken  seriously,  and  at  once  retired, 
properly  humbled,  from  the  field.  “  Finis  sequendi  satietas 
fuit.” 

I  am  conscious,  likewise,  of  the  monstrous  presence  of 
skepticism.  An  inner  voice  keeps  posing  to  Archimedes  or 
Archimedea,  as  the  case  may  be,  rasping  questions  such  as: 
“  You  say  you  have  found  it!  Does  your  device  work?  Are 
you  telling  us  what  you  have  done  with  it  in  a  classroom,  or 
what  you  would  like  to  do  ?  ”  Almost  invariably  the  demon 
adds  in  a  whisper,  intended  for  my  ear  only:  “You  tried 
something  very  like  that  years  ago,  and  abandoned  it  as  use¬ 
less.”  What  an  imp  of  perversity!  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
he  finds  his  favored  abode  only  in  the  hearts  of  old-fogy  pro¬ 
fessors,  senes  severiores  who  are  always  thorns  in  the  llesh  of 
generous  youth. 

*  Earlier  articles  in  this  series  on  college  subjects  appeared  in  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review  for  April,  May,  September,  October,  November,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1910,  March,  May,  and  November,  igii. 
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In  the  end,  these  wicked  thoughts  vanish,  and  are  succeeded 
by  a  mood  of  tolerant,  if  wearied,  acquiescence.  By  the  time 
Archimedes  has  completed  the  exposition  of  his  heurema,  and 
is  bowling  along  thru  his  hortatory  finale,  I  am  often  almost 
converted  and  ready  to  try  the  scheme,  or  “  try  it  again  ” — 
the  egotistic  demon  seldom  submits  entirely  to  the  gag. 

These  sentiments  are  highly  reprehensible,  of  course,  and 
will  sound  to  the  serious-minded  like  sheer  impiety.  In 
justification  of  such  unprofessional  lapses  there  is  little  to  be 
said.  In  saner  moments  one  must  realize  that  the  glut  on 
the  market  of  new,  patent  appliances  for  improving  our  peda¬ 
gogical  machinery,  is  a  healthy  sign.  It  argues  at  least  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  that  complacent  acceptance  of  prevalent  methods 
which  is  a  bar  to  progress.  Classical  education  has  been  for 
some  years,  and  still  is,  I  fear,  on  trial.  Small  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  when  the  value  of  our  output  is  so  constantly  questioned, 
and  occasionally  is  flatly  denied,  that  we  should  react  so 
readily  to  the  necessity,  thus  forced  upon  us,  of  taking  stock  of 
our  wares,  and  should  be  continually  overhauling  our  plant 
with  a  view  to  increasing  its  efficiency.  Then,  too,  each  new 
lustrum  of  teachers  must  work  out  its  own  salvation.  It  is 
a  help  to  arise  in  meeting,  relate  one’s  experience,  and  rhapso¬ 
dize  a  bit  over  one’s  aspirations.  The  kindly  auditor  w'ill 
hearken  to  one’s  platitudes  with  a  “  favete  linguis  ”  for  the 
good  of  the  cause.  A  patient  editor,  perhaps,  will  give  leave 
to  print. 

There  are,  I  take  it,  two  primary  objects  which  are  the 
goals  of  effort  in  the  study  of  a  language.  We  have  first 
to  establish  a  mastery  over  the  tongue  itself  as  a  medium  of 
the  expression  of  thought,  to  force  the  printed  page  to  re¬ 
veal  its  secrets.  This  task  accomplished,  the  next  step  must 
be  the  appreciation  and  the  evaluation  of  the  national  life, 
ancient  or  modern,  which  that  page  chronicles,  and  which, 
philosophically  regarded,  can  never  fail  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  to  be  instructive.  For,  even  tho  we  may  be  con¬ 
scious  of  a  dearth  of  positive  suggestion  to  project  upon  our 
own  age  or  civilization,  we  learn  by  contrast  and  by  differ¬ 
ence  as  truly  as  we  do  by  similarity  and  by  analogy.  On  this 
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common  ground  meet  all  the  languages  which  may  profitably 
engage  the  attention  of  any  man  of  the  present  generation 
who  deems  nothing  human  foreign  to  him.  We  have  come 
to  know  that  these  aims  are  not  monopolized  by  the  classic 
languages  so-called,  but  that  instruction  in  the  modern 
languages  has  precisely  the  same  objective  points.  That  old- 
time  notion  that  the  prime  object  of  the  study  of  modern 
languages  was  to  secure  the  gift  of  tongues  possest  by  the 
Continental  courier  or  to  acquire  the  ability  to  digest  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  foreign  trade  journal,  has  wellnigh  vanished.  Even 
in  the  popular  mind  the  professor  of  romance  languages  has 
gradually  differentiated  himself  from  that  fine  figure,  the 
French  maitre  d’armes,  to  whom  so  frequently  our  fathers 
looked  for  instruction  in  Gallic  courtesy  and  conversation 
alike.  In  the  realization  of  their  essential  kinship  of  purpose 
the  ancients  and  the  moderns  may,  as  it  were,  lie  down  to¬ 
gether.  Differences  of  opinion  as  to  disciplinary  and  intel¬ 
lectual  values  there  may  be,  but  not  as  to  objects  of  endeavor 
in  the  two  fields. 

Now,  tho  it  requires  no  acute  analysis  to  figure  to  our¬ 
selves  the  existence  of  these  essential  aims  in  the  study  of  a 
language,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  precisely  the  relation 
in  which  they  stand  to  each  other,  or  should  stand,  in  the 
practical  work  of  teaching.  Clearly,  the  study  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  proper  is  the  requisite  preliminary  in  the  process.  Only 
knowledge  of  the  letter  can  render  possible  an  appreciation  of 
the  spirit.  This  is  axiomatic.  Yet  there  remain  to  be  decided 
the  questions :  When  may  instruction  in  the  broader  and  more 
universal  aspects  of  the  language  begin  to  supersede  training 
in  the  rudiments?  Should  the  divorce,  if  it  be  declared,  be 
partial  or  absolute?  These  are  phases  of  the  problem  which 
we  teachers  of  the  classics  find  especially  perplexing,  con¬ 
fronted,  as  w'e  are,  by  an  impatient  public,  which  urges  upon 
us  the  necessity  of  quick  results,  and  is  not  entirely  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  the  plea  that  we  are  dealing  with  languages,  the 
intrinsic  difficulty  of  which  forces  us  to  extend  the  preliminary 
process. 

The  cry  now  is,  “  Teach  the  classics  as  literature.”  Some- 
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times  I  think  we  do  protest  too  much.  Forty  years  ago,  when 
other  ideals  of  instruction  held  sway,  there  was  an  issue. 
Then  anything  that  was  said  by  way  of  advocating  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  emphasizing  the  literary  side  in  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek,  had  value  as  a  corrective.  That  issue  is  now  dead, 
so  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  waste  of  words  to  preach  a 
doctrine  universally  espoused.  At  the  present  time,  when 
two  or  three  who  profess  the  ancient  languages  and  litera¬ 
tures  are  gathered  together,  pessimistic  remarks  may  be  made 
concerning  the  success  which  attends  efforts  to  instil  into  the 
mind  of  the  average  undergraduate  literary  feeling  for  the 
classics.  That  the  attempt  should  be  made,  however,  is  taken 
for  granted.  There  is  no  danger  that  the  college  instructor, 
however  technical  his  training  or  scientific  his  personal  in¬ 
terests,  will  see  to  it  that  his  students  can  decline  vfipi?  like 
a  boy  of  Halicarnassus,  but  leave  them  in  the  dark  as  to 
how  the  grim  conception  of  the  foolish  pride  of  men  and 
the  pursuing  cpdovoi  of  the  jealous  god  color  the  narrative 
of  Herodotus;  that  the  class  in  Livy  will  hear  only  of  cum 
inversum  and  the  subjunctive  of  iteration,  nothing  about 
the  “  pictured  page  ”  with  its  battle  scene,  the  third-century 
generals  spouting  the  conventional  napaKXprino'^  of  the 
Augustan  rhetorical  schools. 

The  belief  that  at  all  hazards  the  literary  side  of  the  classics 
should  be  emphasized  in  teaching,  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  higher  institutions.  The  preparatory  teachers  are  quite 
as  alive  to  the  prevalent  demand  as  are  their  brethren  in  the 
colleges.  Read  the  symposium  on  the  subject  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  classical  journal  (October,  1911).  The  claim 
of  the  schoolmen  to  share  responsibility  in  this  direction  will 
come  as  a  shock  to  many  college  professors.  As  a  class,  I 
fear  we  are  given  to  theorizing  about  the  problems  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  as  if  they  lay  apart  from  the  orbit  in  which 
we  revolve.  We  are  prone  to  remind  the  teacher  in  the 
preparatory  school  that  he  is  to  concern  himself  solely  with 
teaching  the  boy  or  the  girl  to  read  Latin.  This  reminder  is 
often  couched  in  rather  patronizing  phrases,  which  carry  the 
implication :  “  Leave  the  rest  to  us ;  it  is  our  business  to  teach 
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the  youth  to  view  their  Latin  as  a  branch  of  world  literature, 
and  to  induct  them  into  the  modes  of  thought  and  the  ways 
of  life  of  the  race  whose  vehicle  of  expression  Latin 
was.” 

Personally  I  do  not  sympathize  with  the  attitude  of  mind 
which  posits  a  barrier-line,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the 
preparatory  teacher  trying  to  do  divers  things,  on  the  other 
side  the  college  instructor  trying  to  do  entirely  different 
things.  That  there  comes  to  be  a  shift  in  ideals  and  methods 
of  instruction  is,  of  course,  patent.  It  is  true  that  the  brunt 
of  interpreting  the  ancient  literatures  must  be  borne  by  the 
members  of  the  classical  faculties  of  our  colleges.  Yet  there 
should  be  no  severely  horizontal  line  of  cleavage  between  rudi¬ 
mentary  and  advanced  work.  The  college  course,  if  I  may 
use  an  overworked  trope,  should  be  pictured  as  adding  wings 
and  ells  and  points  of  outlook  to  an  edifice  which  has  already 
been  raised  above  the  ground,  rather  than  as  erecting  the 
framework  of  a  structure  whose  foundations  only  are  com¬ 
plete.  Always  the  caliber  of  the  teacher  and  the  receptivity 
of  the  individual  student  must  be  the  determining  factors. 
The  question  can  not  be  answered  in  terms  of  school  grade 
or  college  year.  Hence,  if  a  schoolmaster  is  able  to  hew 
away  the  underbrush  of  forms  and  syntax  so  completely  as  to 
secure  for  his  pupils  glimpses  into  the  vistas  beyond,  he  should 
not  be  hampered  by  any  rigid,  pedagogical  theory  as  to  the 
proper  limits  of  his  activities.  The  more  he  can  succeed  in 
causing  his  pupils  to  view  the  classics  as  masterpieces  on  which 
time  has  set  the  stamp  of  approval,  in  reconstructing  mytho¬ 
logical,  social,  and  political  background,  the  better;  especially 
for  that  large  number  whose  study  of  Latin  ends  with  the 
secondary  school. 

There  is  little  danger  that  the  teacher  in  the  preparatory 
school  will  lose  his  sense  of  proportion  in  this  regard.  He 
has  much  to  do  before  even  approximate  mastery  of  the  bare 
essentials  of  grammar  can  be  achieved  by  his  pupils.  The 
time  seems  all  too  short.  Furthermore,  he  is  conscious,  often 
to  his  avowed  displeasure,  of  the  downward  thrust  from  the 
colleges,  with  their  insistence  on  very  tangible  acquisitions  in 
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the  way  of  ground  covered  and  acquaintance  with  the  minutiae 
of  grammar. 

In  the  colleges  there  is  also  a  pressure  to  which  the  teacher 
is  subject,  but  which  makes  in  an  opposite  direction.  We 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
utilizing  Latin  as  a  discipline.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
called  upon  to  show  what  appeal  the  study  can  make  to  be  ac¬ 
corded  a  place  among  the  other  artes  liber  ales  of  the  present 
day,  to  demonstrate  its  points  of  contact  with  the  latter-day 
world,  to  vindicate  it  against  the  keen  competition  afforded  by 
other  humanistic  subjects.  Our  colleagues  are  outspoken  in 
this  demand.  The  undergraduate  registers  his  sentiments  in 
tacit  but  unmistakable  fashion,  by  neglect  of  our  elective 
courses,  or  by  attendance  on  them.  Being  human,  we  respond 
with  a  will  and  endeavor  strenuously  to  make  our  courses  “  in¬ 
teresting.”  We  call  into  requisition  pictorial  atlas  and  Denk- 
maeler,  we  lecture  on  ancient  literature,  history,  and  life. 
We  are  eager,  before  all  else,  to  cover  ground  in  reading,  and 
to  give  our  students  an  idea  of  an  author  as  a  whole.  With 
these  aims  before  us,  we  send  the  student  to  metrical  versions 
and  classical  renditions  in  English — at  least,  some  of  us  do. 
Tho  we  may  not  condone  the  use  of  translations  in  the 
actual  work  of  preparing  a  lesson,  there  are  not  many  of  us 
who  take  positive  steps  to  discourage  recourse  to  them. 

Now,  I  must  disclaim  any  desire  to  rehabilitate  the  gerund- 
grinder  of  yore,  whose  methods  came  near  to  reducing  the 
classics  to  an  arid  detritus  fit  only  for  the  rubbish-heap,  to 
which,  at  times,  they  have  seemed  parlously  near  being  con¬ 
signed.  Our  college  classrooms  are  well  rid  of  that  type  of 
pedagog  to  which  grammar  was  a  cult,  and  parsing  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  accomplishment.  In  parenthesis,  may  I  say  that  I 
sometimes  doubt  whether  the  type  was  as  predominant  as  we 
are  often  led  to  believe?  Although  examples  were  numerous 
enough  to  set  a  universal  stigma  on  the  methods  of  teaching 
which  obtained  during  the  last  generation,  there  were  notable 
exceptions.  The  memory  of  these  is  to  this  day  kept  green 
by  the  homage  of  their  former  students,  and  lives  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  tradition  of  the  institutions  which  they  adorned.  I  do 
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not,, as  I  have  said,  wish  to  pose  as  a  reactionary;  neither  do 
I  regard  as  exhibitions  of  mistaken  zeal  the  efforts  that  we 
make  to  teach  our  students  to  read  for  what  the  author  has  to 
tell,  to  make  the  Roman  man  of  Republic  or  Empire  live 
before  their  eye.  The  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasize,  and 
which,  I  believe,  the  trend  of  teaching  makes  it  essential  to 
repeat  rather  frequently  at  the  present  time,  is  that  this  work 
must  not  be  done,  even  in  college,  at  the  sacrifice  of  power 
over  the  language  itself. 

How  many  times  have  we  heard  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half 
that  our  college  matriculant  has  not  the  equipment  of  the 
Abitiirient  of  the  gymnasium  or  of  the  graduate  of  the  lycee 
who  come  to  the  university  prepared  for  something  different 
in  Vorlesung  and  Conference  from  that  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed.  A  former  colleague  of  mine,  a  good 
teacher  and  a  wise  man,  once  said:  “  Treat  the  under-classman 
as  a  man — but  remember  that  he  is  still  a  boy.”  Certain  it  is 
that  the  American  youth,  with  the  assumption  of  the  academic 
toga  virilis,  does  not  forever  put  away  childish  things.  The 
mental  potentialities  and  attitudes  of  the  freshman  or  the 
sophomore  have  not  altered  so  drastically  as  he  is  likely  to 
think,  and  as  the  tactful  teacher  will  keep  up  the  illusion  of 
thinking.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  only  gradual 
change  in  the  things  on  which  stress  is  laid,  or  in  the  manner 
of  presentation,  is  feasible.  The  development  of  increased 
efficiency  in  reading  must  for  a  time  continue  to  be  the  pri¬ 
mary  aim.  Even  in  advanced  courses,  where  Kultur- 
geschichte  and  appreciation  may  justly  claim  greater  attention, 
the  teacher  must  see  to  it  that  the  student’s  grip  on  the 
original  be  not  allowed  to  relax.  It  is  a  lamentable  but  by  no 
means  unknown  condition  of  affairs  for  a  student  in  his  last 
year  in  college  to  feel  that  he  knows  less  about  the  Latin 
language  than  he  did  as  a  freshman.  Personal  experience 
has  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
student  who  is  in  earnest,  the  sense  of  mastery  over  any  for¬ 
eign  language  is  the  chief  reward;  thus,  all  that  he  may  have 
learned  about  Roman  history,  literature,  and  view  of  life  will 
not  outweigh  in  his  own  mind  the  consciousness  that  he  can 
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not,  for  example,  manage  subjunctive  constructions  with  old- 
time  certainty. 

Above  all,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  short¬ 
cut  to  literary  appreciation  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  I 
have  no  faith  in  the  development  of  that  faculty  in  the  im¬ 
mature  student  by  the  use  of  such  direct  methods  as  the  set 
lecture  or  as  reading  an  author  in  bulk  by  means  of  transla¬ 
tions.  We  are  afflicted  with  no  more  pernicious  fallacy  than 
lies  in  the  assumption  that,  because  the  student’s  acquaintance 
with  many  authors  must  be  limited  to  specimens  of  the  text, 
small  in  comparison  with  their  total  work,  he  is,  perforce, 
denied  the  power  to  form  a  working  idea  of  what  a  given 
author  stands  for,  what  his  literary  purpose  was  and  how  far 
he  has  achieved  it,  or  to  picture  the  environment  in  which  the 
author  worked,  and  its  effect  on  his  writings.  I  should  not, 
of  course,  assert  that  the  complete  understanding  of  any 
author,  ancient  or  modern,  that  the  critical  scholar  wishes  to 
obtain,  can  be  based  on  anything  less  than  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  opera  omnia  in  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written.  My  protest  is  directed  against  the  opinion  which  is 
heard  frequently  exprest,  particularly  by  laymen,  to  the  effect 
that  appreciation  is  stifled  by  our  present  methods,  and  can  be 
fostered  only  by  reading  an  author  in  large  quantities.  This 
notion  has  exerted  considerable  influence  on  the  courses  in 
classics  in  the  higher  institutions  of  the  country.  For,  since 
this  extensive  reading  is  practically  impossible  except  by  re¬ 
course  to  English  versions,  translations  are  called  in  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  ground  covered  in  the  original.  I  say  “  supplement,” 
for  it  is  to  this  phase  of  the  question  that  I  must  logically 
confine  myself.  In  a  paper  which  has  to  do  with  the  teaching 
of  Latin,  it  would  be  paradoxical,  indeed,  to  waste  the  precious 
time  of  the  reader  by  embarking  on  a  discussion  of  the  value 
of  the  study  of  Latin  authors  in  translation  solely.  Such 
courses  are  not  courses  in  Latin.  If  they  belong  anywhere  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  serious  student,  they  should  find  their 
place  in  the  domain  of  comparative  literature  or  literary 
esthetics,  not  in  the  program  of  the  undergraduate  course  in 
Latin. 
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We  all  know  the  story,  apocryphal,  no  doubt,  but  none  the 
less  instructive,  of  the  violinist  of  mediocre  talent,  whose 
master  made  him  a  great  virtuoso  by  compelling  him  to  prac¬ 
tise  one  piece  for  three  years.  Thus,  given  a  teacher  of 
knowledge  and  perception,  and  a  pupil  who  has  acquired  a 
fair  mastery  over  the  language  proper — two  necessary  con¬ 
ditions — power  to  visualize  an  author  and  to  grasp  the  salient 
characteristics  of  his  manner,  can  be  successfully  developed  as 
a  by-product  in  connection  with  the  intensive  study  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  portion  of  his  work.  The  very  processes  de¬ 
manded  by  the  act  of  translation,  such  as  looking  each  sen¬ 
tence  squarely  in  the  eye,  noting  its  connection  with  its  neigh¬ 
bors,  brooding  over  the  meaning  of  the  context,  operations 
which  we  perform  instinctively,  without  stopping  to  analyze 
them,  are  the  steps  which  make  for  the  intimate  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  an  author  is,  and  how  his  mind  worked.  These 
are  at  least  two  of  the  integral  elements  of  appreciation.  If 
one  can  secure  these,  one  can  afford  to  do  without  much  of 
what  the  author  wrote,  which  is  an  entirely  different  thing. 

For  the  sake  of  making  our  contention  clear  by  a  concrete 
example,  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  we  should  wish  a  student 
who  aspires  to  common  culture  and  the  possession  of  the 
“  traveled  mind,”  but  who  does  not  care  to  qualify  as  a 
specialist  in  Latin,  to  carry  away  from  a  course  in  Tacitus. 
We  should  hope  to  picture  the  gloomy  visage  with  which 
Tacitus  viewed  the  ”  world  of  men  ”  about  him,  and  how  he 
wrote  about  them  and  their  motives  with  the  pen  of  the  stern 
censor  and  the  acrid  satirist.  We  should  try  to  fix  in  the 
student’s  memory  that  hatred  of  absolutism  which  led  the  his¬ 
torian  to  a  partizan’s  condemnation  of  those  emperors  who 
exemplified  this  ideal  of  government;  that  scant  respect  for 
the  Stoic  recalcitrants  in  the  Senate  who  suffered  martyrdom 
for  conscience’  sake;  the  implied  justification  of  those  who,  as 
did  he,  maintained  a  “  stand-pat  ”  attitude;  his  conviction  that 
civilization  spelled  degeneration,  and  that  national  decadence 
followed  the  Roman  eagles;  his  lack  of  sympathy  with  philo¬ 
sophical  speculation ;  his  hesitant  position  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  immortality.  We  should  wish  the  student  to  be 
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imprest  with  the  features  of  style  that  make  Tacitus 
Tacitus,  such  as  his  constantly  recurring  ellipses,  his  delib¬ 
erate  choice  of  the  novel  in  syntax  and  phraseology,  the  taste 
for  inconcinnity  that  moved  him  to  couple  equivalent  con¬ 
structions  rather  than  identical;  the  terse,  pregnant  sentences 
in  which  he  expresses  in  a  few  words  ideas,  the  adequate 
rendition  of  which  into  English  costs  many  words ;  the  epi¬ 
gram  with  which  he  clinches  the  thought  of  a  chapter  in  the 
closing  sentence.  No  one,  I  fancy,  would  deny  that  these  are 
most  of  the  essential  features  of  the  make-up  of  Tacitus,  the 
man,  and  Tacitus,  the  craftsman,  which  we  should  wish  the 
future  American  citizen  to  keep  in  mind  after  the  doctrine  of 
the  “  suppression  of  the  apodosis  ”  shall  have  past  into  the 
limbo  of  things  forgotten.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that 
a  careful  study  of  the  Agricola  alone  will  not  bring  home  to 
the  average  sophomore. 

In  closing,  I  can  not  deny  myself  the  luxury  of  some  words 
on  a  topic  which  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  conservative 
doctrine  and  the  niultimi  in  parvo  methods  which  I  have  been 
advocating.  Altho  the  subject  is  old,  it  is  one  on  which 
I  cheerfully  lay  myself  liable  to  being  deemed  a  fanatic, 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  in  practical  importance  it  transcends 
all  other  influences  which  bear  on  the  efficiency  of  Latin  in¬ 
struction  in  the  colleges.  I  refer  to  the  use  of.  translations, 
an  evil  which,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  is  chronic  in 
the  colleges  and  goes  far  toward  making  courses  in  classics  a 
mock  among  the  undergraduates.  Some  investigation  of  con¬ 
ditions  has  shown  that  it  is  in  the  colleges,  the  very  places 
where  classical  salvation  ought  to  be  achieved,  that  the  average 
youth  becomes  in  this  respect  the  greatest  sinner.  The 
preparatory  teachers  do  their  part  manfully.  Their  results 
seem  to  be  obtained  more  by  fear  than  by  love — at  least,  this 
is  the  confession  of  not  a  few  undergraduates;  “I  simply 
didn’t  dare  use  a  translation  in  X’s  class.”  (Note  the  past 
tense.)  Still,  in  the  preparatory  schools  the  foe  is  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  kept  in  check.  In  the  comparative  absence  of 
restraint  which  obtains  in  college  it  is,  I  say  it  deliberately,  the 
exceptional  youth  who  does  not  make  more  or  less  use  of  lit- 
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eral  translations  in  the  preparation  of  lessons — and  less  almost 
invariably  ends  in  more. 

There  are  various  causes  to  which  this  lamentable  state  of 
things  is  due.  Force  of  example  .plays  a  part.  The  incom¬ 
ing  freshman  speedily  discovers  that  it  is  the  mode  to  use 
translations — one  of  the  good  old  customs  of  college  life,  as  it 
were.  So,  when  the  accommodating  salesman  of  whom  he 
buys  his  textbook  takes  it  for  granted,  as  the  campus  ver¬ 
nacular  hath  it,  that  he  “  wants  the  trot,”  and  stands  ready  to 
furnish  it,  the  freshman  purchases  the  vade  meciim  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  absorbing  extra-curriculum  interests 
which  move  the  undergraduate  to  begrudge  the  time  necessary 
to  get  a  lesson  with  the  help  of  the  lexicon  alone,  increase  the 
temptation  to  resort  to  illegitimate  aids.  There  is  doubtless 
some  force  in  another  excuse  which  undergraduates  offer  in 
moments  of  frankness,  that  lessons  in  college  are  long  and 
the  textbooks  do  not  contain  vocabularies ;  the  lexicon  is  bulky 
and  troublesome  to  use,  the  translation  is  brief  and  convenient. 
Then  I  can  vouch  personally  for  the  fact  that  the  knowledge 
that  in  advanced  courses  collateral  use  of  the  metrical  version 
and  the  free  translation  in  prose  is  recommended,  exerts  a 
demoralizing  effect  upon  those  in  attendance  on  lower  courses. 
The  inference  is  drawn  that  the  classical  faculty  has  no  quarrel 
with  the  use  of  translations.  A  ridiculous  propter  hoc,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  freshman  or  the  sophomore  who  is  in  quest  of  the 
path  of  least  resistance,  is  not  given  to  drawing  fine  distinc¬ 
tions. 

It  would  be  grossly  unfair,  however,  to  hold  the  conditions 
of  college  life,  and  a  certain  absence  of  stern  stuff  in  the  make¬ 
up  of  the  undergraduates,  alone  responsible.  No  small  part  of 
the  blame  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  man  on  the  rostrum. 
It  is  easy  for  a  good  teacher  to  fall  into  a  laissez  faire  attitude, 
or  even  into  a  half-humorous  acquiescence  with  what  he  knows 
in  his  heart  is  a  serious  evil  and  a  standing  menace  to  solid 
attainment  in  his  subject.  The  consciousness  that  he  is  laying 
emphasis  on  the  “  literary  side  ”  and  imparting  a  flavor  of  cul¬ 
ture  to  his  courses  will  always  offer  him  consolation  by  re¬ 
minding  him  that  he  is  in  harmony  with  present  ideals,  as  I 
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have  sketched  them.  But  if  at  the  same  time  he  is  permitting 
his  students  to  undermine  their  scholarship,  and  to  see  their 
Latin  sentences  each  day  thru  a  glass  more  darkly,  he  is 
teaching  the  language  under  false  pretenses.  It  would  be 
better  for  him  frankly  to  give  his  course  Anglice  than  to  go 
thru  the  farce  of  reading  in  the  original  with  students  who, 
he  knows,  are  preparing  their  lessons  with  a  text  dextra  and 
a  translation  sinistra,  and  who  know  that  he  knows.  At  least, 
he  would  do  away  with  the  mutual  dissimulation,  which  is  now 
the  rule,  and  which  would  be  humorous  if  it  were  not  so 
pathetic. 

I  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  dignifying  as  an  aim  of 
college  teaching  in  Latin  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of 
all  teachers  who  are  jealous  of  the  good  name  of  their  subject 
as  an  effective  means  of  training  and  culture,  the  stern  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  translations.  My  own  prejudices  interpret 
restriction  as  abolition  in  the  case  of  freshmen  and  sopho¬ 
mores — perhaps,  as  I  have  said,  a  fanatic’s  point  of  view. 
Theoretically,  something  can  be  said  to  justify  recourse  to  a 
good  translation  merely  as  a  means  of  checking  a  lesson  which 
has  already  been  prepared  with  the  lexicon.  In  practise,  how¬ 
ever,  the  normal  results  of  this  method  constitute  the  stron¬ 
gest  argument  against  it.  Even  the  conscientious  student  finds 
that,  tho  the  spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh  is  weak.  Altho  at 
first  he  may  have  every  intention  of  keeping  the  translation 
in  control,  he  almost  invariably  ends  by  being  controlled  by  the 
translation. 

I  shall  not  venture  to  dictate  a  universal  code  of  tactics  by 
which  this  adversary  may  be  routed.  Each  teacher  must  do 
the  work  in  the  way  best  suited  to  local  conditions,  and  to  his 
own  method  and  personality.  My  own  feeling  is  that  meas¬ 
ures  of  open  coercion  are  not  very  effective.  When  there  is 
talk  of  the  curtailment  of  long-standing  prerogative,  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  of  undergraduates  are  given  to  standing  on 
their  rights  as  men  and  brothers.  Nor  are  they,  it  must  be 
confest,  especially  receptive  to  homilies  based  on  any  ethical 
aspect  of  the  question.  If  the  reader  will  pardon  a  further 
lapse  into  the  egoistic  vein  into  which  one  falls  too  easily  in  a 
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discussion  of  this  sort,  I  should  like  to  describe  the  only  de¬ 
vice  by  which  I  have  obtained  satisfactory  results.  I  am 
shamefully  aware  that  it  savors  of  Machiavellianism,  in  that  it 
makes  a  show  of  permitting  a  class  to  be  the  arbiter  of  its 
own  destinies,  and  yet  is  not  free  from  a  certain  veiled  com¬ 
pulsion.  The  scheme  may  not  have  even  the  merit  of  new¬ 
ness;  however,  here  it  is.  A  class  is  offered  a  logical  option 
as  follows:  i.  It  will  be  assumed  that  translations  will  l)e 
used,  the  lessons  will  be  lengthened  accordingly,  and  treated, 
not  primarily  as  exercises  in  Latin,  but  as  studies  in  apprecia¬ 
tion,  history,  and  the  like.  Marks  will  not  take  cognizance 
of  ability  displayed  in  the  translation  of  the  daily  lesson,  be¬ 
cause  the  student  will  not  be  presenting  his  own  ideas  of  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  Latin,  but  those  of  the  author  of 
the  translation  which  he  is  using.  Sight  tests  and  the  final 
examination  will  obviously  form  the  only  reliable  means  by 
which  the  teacher  can  discover  how  much  a  student  really 
knows  about  Latin.  2.  The  lessons  will  be  prepared  with  the 
aid  of  the  notes  and  the  lexicon  only,  and  their  extent  will 
be  based  on  a  fair  average  of  performance  in  a  reasonable 
period  of  study.  They  will  be  lengthened  only  to  keep  pace 
with  the  student’s  power  of  accomplishment.  Sight  tests  will 
be  resorted  to  primarily  as  an  index  to  the  student  of  increased 
efficiency.  Naturally,  the  daily  recitation  will  be  a  trust¬ 
worthy,  hence  the  important,  basis  for  marking.  After  a 
frank  conference  along  these  lines,  each  member  of  the  class 
is  asked  to  submit  at  the  next  class-hour  a  statement,  written 
but  unsigned,  of  his  preference.  Only  in  case  the  choice  is 
unanimous  is  the  second  method  adopted,  since  it  is  essential 
for  the  sake  of  fairness  that  the  members  of  the  class  do  their 
work  in  the  same  way.  It  is  then  taken  for  granted  that  the 
class  is  in  honor  bound  to  abide  by  its  choice.  Never  yet  has 
a  class  failed  to  respond  satisfactorily,  nor,  I  am  optimistic 
enough  to  believe,  to  keep  its  word.  Doubtless  the  class 
realizes  that  in  any  case  the  teacher  has  an  unrighteous  ad¬ 
vantage.  However,  this  is  an  aspect  of  the  situation  to  which 
neither  class  nor  teacher  refers,  and  is  not  the  determining 
factor  in  the  choice.  A  class  working  in  this  way  at  once 
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develops  a  lively  interest  in  its  own  progress  which  furnishes  a 
new  impetus.  Those  who  have  been  devotees  of  the  transla¬ 
tion  discover  a  joy  in  the  sense  of  returning  power  over  the 
language.  The  potential  backslider  is  kept  on  the  up-grade  by 
public  opinion.  In  most  cases  the  American  undergraduate 
cherishes  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  methods  of  work  that  bring 
appreciable  results.  This  sentiment,  to  be  sure,  is  often,  with 
a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  kept  a  profound  secret  from 
his  teachers,  but  when  it  is  evoked  by  a  candid  appeal,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  force. 

Duane  Reed  Stuart 

Princeton  University 


Ill 


RECENT  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  PROBLEMS  OF 
CHEMISTRY  ^ 

More  than  any  period  of  the  past,  our  age  exhibits  a  tend¬ 
ency  in  all  fields  of  knowledge  critically  to  test  fundamental 
concepts,  and  when  necessary,  to  institute  far-reaching 
changes.  This  holds  true  for  the  natural  sciences.  Thru  the 
aid  of  modern  methods  of  observation  the  limits  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  last  century  have  been  extended  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  in  the  light  of  new  discoveries,  the 
older  theories  have  in  many  cases  proved  too  narrow.  The 
very  foundations  of  our  knowledge  appear  to  a  certain  degree 
susceptible  of  modification. 

So  progress  in  physics  has  forced  us  to  views  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  older  systems  of  mechanics,  altho  these 
appeared  impregnable  to  such  thinkers  as  Hermann  von  Helm- 
holz,  Heinrich  Hertz,  and  Lord  Kelvin. 

Such  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  chemical  elements.  The 
discovery  of  radium  and  like  substances  has  forced  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  chemical  elements  are  not  unchangeable, 
and  hence  that  their  atoms  are  not  indivisible. 

The  changes  in  biology  are  even  more  marked.  Compara¬ 
tive  anatomy,  animal  and  plant  physiology,  the  theory  of  evo¬ 
lution,  microbiology,  and  almost  all  branches  of  medicine  are 
making  swift  progress  in  experimental  research  involving  as 
swift  alterations  in  their  theories.  Even  the  semi-historical 
natural  sciences — geology,  paleontology,  anthropology,  and 
the  ancient  and  honorable  science  of  astronomy — all  take  part 
in  the  onward  march. 

^  A  lecture  delivered  in  the  presence  of  His  Majesty  the  German  Em¬ 
peror  at  the  founding  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Science  on  January  ii,  1911,  at  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Berlin.  Re¬ 
printed  from  Internationale  Wochenschrift,  February  4,  1911,  and  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  by  Marston  L.  Hamlin  of  Columbia  University. 
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In  such  an  age  of  change  is  founded  the  Kaiser  William 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  whose  first  task  is  to 
be  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  research  institutes. 

That  we  scientists  greet  with  joy  the  appearance  of  such 
a  unique  organization  is  self-evident,  and  I  count  it  a  peculiar 
honor  to  be  permitted  to  be  the  first  to  express  our  gratitude 
for  its  institution. 

No  one  can  maintain  that  until  now  experimental  research 
in  Germany  has  been  a  Cinderella.  A  review  of  the  history 
of  the  sciences  in  the  nineteenth  century  teaches  the  contrary. 
It  shows  a  long  line  of  brilliant  scientific  discoveries  made  in 
our  land.  The  trades  and  industries,  too,  that  are  so  closely 
connected  with  the  sciences,  such  as  chemical  industries,  elec¬ 
trical  and  mechanical  engineering,  metallurgy,  the  brewing  in¬ 
dustry,  and  last  but  not  least,  agriculture,  have  developed  to 
such  an  extent  with  us  as  to  become  objects  of  envy  to  other 
nations. 

If  we  are  to  choose  an  external  gage  of  success  in  scientific 
research,  the  awarding  of  the  Nobel  prizes  may  well  serve 
our  purpose;  for  these  are  given  by  entirely  independent  cor¬ 
porations  in  Sweden. 

Four  weeks  ago  the  Nobel  prize  for  chemistry  was  awarded 
for  the  sixth  time  to  a  German;  .we  have  received  sixty  per 
cent,  of  all  the  Nobel  prizes  for  chemistry  hitherto  awarded. 
In  the  same  period  German  physicists  were  awarded  two  and 
a  half  and  German  physicians  three  and  a  half  prizes.  For 
the  other  branches  of  science  Dr.  Alfred  Nobel  has  unfor¬ 
tunately  made  no  provision. 

But  the  investigations  rewarded  by  these  prizes  belong  for 
the  most  part  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Since  that  time  the 
conditions  have  changed  somewhat.  It  is  well  known  that 
most  of  the  German  investigators  are  at  the  same  time  teachers. 
In  our  universities  and  technical  schools  a  system  of  education 
has  developed  in  the  last  decade  which  gives  to  every  student 
a  thoro  grounding  in  experimental  methods,  and  which  sup¬ 
plies  our  industries  with  a  host  of  well-trained  investigators. 
But  such  a  form  of  instruction  misuses  the  teachers  to  a  great 
degree,  at  any  rate  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  com- 
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patible  with  a  productive  activity  on  their  part  in  scientific 
investigations. 

In  the  modern  university  laboratory  a  routine  rules  that 
is  comparable  with  that  in  an  average  factory  or  mercantile 
concern,  and  the  instructors  lose  all  too  easily  that  tranquillity 
of  mind  and  broad  outlook  on  the  great  problems  of  research 
in  the  grueling  responsibilities  of  the  day’s  work.  This  danger 
is  felt  most  keenly  by  teachers  of  chemistry,  of  whom  I  am 
one.  Therefore  it  is  not  by  chance  that  it  is  in  our  circle  that 
the  call  has  been  sounded  the  loudest  for  new  opportunities 
for  work,  freed  from  the  burden  of  instruction,  and  offering 
the  quiet  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  research. 

But  all  our  efforts  failed  to  bring  us  to  the  desired  goal, 
and  we  were  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  plan  in  sad  resig¬ 
nation,  when  the  project  of  your  majesty  to  call  upon  the  aid 
of  all  the  generous  men  and  women  in  the  land  in  supporting 
experimental  research  came  to  us  like  help  fallen  from  heaven. 

Instead  of  the  chemical  institute  which  we  had  planned,  and 
for  whose  support  we  had  lookt  to  the  state,  chemistry  may 
now  hope  for  two  research  institutes,  where  able  men,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  use  of  ample  laboratory  equipment  and  freed  from 
every  other  obligation,  may  devote  all  their  activities  to  new 
investigations.  This  will  be  of  especial  value  to  the  younger 
generation  of  chemists.  I  am  thinking  here  of  the  men  who, 
acting  now  as  assistants  or  instructors  in  university  labora¬ 
tories,  under  the  slavery  of  instruction  routine,  can  only  by 
the  exercise  of  unusual  capacity  for  work  satisfy  the  demands 
of  experimental  research. 

What  holds  good  for  chemistry,  applies  miitatis  mtitandis 
to  the  other  natural  sciences,  and  particularly  to  newly  devel¬ 
oped  fields  of  knowledge,  for  which  the  clumsy  organization 
of  educational  laboratories  makes  no  provision. 

The  prominence  which  other  countries  have  recently  at¬ 
tained,  especially  the  United  States  of  North  America,  thru 
the  possession  of  such  institutions,  we  ought  in  this  way  to 
reach  again.  If  the  hopes  which  we  all  center  in  this  new 
institute  are  fulfilled,  there  will  in  the  future  be  no  lack  of 
Nobel  prizes  in  Germany,  and  we  may  then  hope  to  maintain 
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further  the  honorable  position  which  we  have  hitherto  held 
in  scientific  discovery. 

But  every  consideration  of  the  close  connection  between 
progress  in  research  and  modern  political  economy  teaches  us 
that  this  is  not  alone  a  question  of  honor,  but  also  of  practical 
material  advantages.  It  is  not  my  task  to  express  this  rela¬ 
tionship  statistically  or  in  terms  of  national  economy.  On 
the  contrary,  let  me  invite  you  to  make  a  hasty  excursion  thru 
my  own  field  of  science.  This  will  give  me  the  opportunity 
to  indicate,  thru  the  most  recent  successes,  the  multiplicity  of 
the  problems  which  face  us,  and  the  fruitful  results  reached 
in  the  most  diverse  branches  of  industrial  activity. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  our  conception  of  the  chemical 
elements  has  been  somewhat  altered  by  the  discovery  of 
radium,  the  first  element  to  be  discovered  by  a  woman.  We 
now  know  more  than  two  dozen  related  substances,  the  so- 
called  radioactive  elements,  and  know,  too,  that  since  they 
decompose  spontaneously,  the  transmutation  of  the  elements  is 
possible. 

In  these  important  investigations,  Germany  played  at  first 
but  a  small  part,  altho  the  Rbntgen  rays  were  the  incentive 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  radioactivity.  The  reason  for 
this  was  that  Germany  possest  no  raw  materials  containing 
radium,  and  that  most  of  the  German  investigators  lacked  the 
means  to  buy  the  costly  element.  This  lack  was  particularly 
felt  because  various  applications  were  found  for  radium  in 
medicine. 

Therefore,  the  discovery  made  recently  by  Professor  Otto 
Hahn,  a  Privatdosent  in  the  school  of  chemistry  of  this  uni¬ 
versity,  is  all  the  more  welcome.  He  has  been  working  for 
several  years  on  the  transmutation  of  thorium,  which  is  used 
in  large  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  incandescent  gas 
mantles.  In  this  work  he  has  discovered  several  radioactive 
elements,  the  most  important  of  which  he  has  called  meso- 
thorium.  He  has  further  developed  a  method  of  isolating  this 
mesothorium  from  the  worthless  by-products  of  thorium  manu¬ 
facture.  I  am  therefore  enabled  to  show  you  a  sample  of 
Professor  Hahn’s  preparation.  It  is  the  bromine  compound 
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of  mesothorium,  a  white  salt,  which  emits  the  same  penetrating 
rays  as  the  corresponding  salt  of  radium.  On  the  basis  of  its 
radioactivity,  this  compound  corresponds  to  one  hundred  milli¬ 
grams  of  radium  bromide,  but  it  costs  only  a  third  as  much. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  cheap,  for  eleven  thousand  marks  was 
the  price  of  this  small  amount.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
Dr.  von  Bottinger  of  Elberfeld,  this  academy  of  science  will 
in  a  few  months  possess  two  hundred  and  fifty  milligrams  of 
this  substance  for  the  use  of  German  investigators.  An 
amount  of  Professor  Hahn's  compound  corresponding  to  ten 
grams  of  pure  radium  bromide  can  be  prepared  yearly  from 
the  worthless  by-products  of  thorium  manufacture.  This 
almost  equals  the  entire  world  output  of  radium  salts 
hitherto. 

Thru  this  discovery,  the  radium  famine  which  has  until 
now  held  sway  in  Germany  should  be  overcome. 

The  horizon  of  experimental  chemistry  has  been  extended 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  during  the  last  decades  by  the 
ability  easily  to  produce  very  high  and  very  low  temperatures. 
The  former  is  made  possible  by  the  electric  furnace,  with 
which  it  is  easy  to  reach  a  temperature  of  3,000°  C.  The 
latter  is  reached  by  cooling  with  liquid  air.  This  is  to  be 
bought  now  in  Berlin  for  the  same  price  as  wine  of  average 
quality,  1.75  marks  per  liter.  We  owe  this  to  your  majesty, 
who  has  had  installed  here  one  of  Professor  von  Linde’s  great 
liquid  air  machines.  How  indispensable  this  has  become  to  us 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  several  liters  a  day  are  used  in  this 
department  of  the  university  for  scientific  purposes. 

Still  more  effective  is  liquid  hydrogen,  whose  temperature 
is  about  sixty  degrees  lower.  It  boils  at  252.6°  C.,  that  is, 
only  20.4°  above  absolute  zero.  Liquid  hydrogen  is  not  yet 
to  be  bought  in  Berlin ;  it  is  altogether  unobtainable  here.  Yet 
I  am  in  a  position  to  show  some,  which  however  comes  from 
the  department  of  physics  of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  where 
it  was  this  morning  prepared,  and  whence  it  was  transported 
here  with  the  necessary  precautions.  We  shall  pour  out  a 
sample  from  the  specially  made  vessel  in  which  it  is  kept  into 
a  transparent  glass,  and  I  shall  show  you  its  low  temperature 
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by  dipping  into  it  a  glass  tube  closed  at  the  lower  end.  On 
drawing  this  tube  out,  you  see  that  it  is  filled  with  a  white, 
snowlike  mass,  which  is  frozen  air;  this,  however,  melts  a 
few  moments  after  being  removed  from  the  cooling 
liquid. 

The  rest  of  the  liquid  hydrogen,  remaining  in  the  special 
flask,  will  be  used  today  in  the  service  of  science.  After  my 
lecture,  it  will  be  taken  to  the  physical-chemical  laboratory 
of  this  university,  where  it  will  be  used  during  the  evening 
and  thru  the  night  by  Professor  W.  Nernst  in  investigations 
of  theoretical  importance  on  the  specific  heat  of  elements  in 
the  region  of  absolute  zero. 

When  the  Kaiser  William  Chemical  Laboratories  are  in 
operation,  I  hope  that  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  send 
to  Leipsic  for  liquid  hydrogen. 

Liquid  hydrogen  was  first  prepared  about  twelve  years  ago 
by  Professor  Dewar,  in  the  excellent  laboratory  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  but  the  carrying  out  of  this  difficult  experiment 
was  only  made  possible  by  the  generous  aid  which  Dr.  Ludwig 
Mond,  the  great  patron  of  chemistry,  furnished  him  with. 
Dr.  Mond,  I  may  add,  has  not  forgotten  his  German  father- 
land  nor  German  science.  To  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
where  he  studied,  he  bequeathed  in  his  will  a  million  marks 
for  chemical  and  physical  research,  and  to  the  Reichsanstalt, 
which  we  planned,  he  made  some  years  ago  a  donation  of 
two  hundred  thousand  marks. 

Inorganic  chemistry,  which  thirty  years  ago  was  considered 
almost  a  closed  book,  has  received  a  new  and  unexpected 
impulse  from  new  aids  to  investigation,  such  as  very  high 
temperatures,  powerful  electric  currents,  and  so  forth.  I  will 
show  this  in  the  case  of  only  a  few  commercially  important 
processes,  and  I  shall  begin  with  the  attempts  to  use  the  nitro¬ 
gen  of  the  air  in  the  preparation  of  important  nitrogen  com¬ 
pounds. 

The  direct  transformation  of  the  air  into  nitric  acid  has 
reached  the  scale  of  a  wholesale  manufacture.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  an  immense  factory  is  being  erected  in  Norway  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  mighty  waterfall  by  a  combine  of  German 
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manufacturers  and  Norwegian  engineers,  supported  by  French 
and  German  capital. 

Artificial  saltpeter  is  already  on  the  market,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  nitrous  acid  used  by  German  dye  factories  comes 
from  this  source. 

Even  before  this,  use  was  made  of  the  extremely  original 
method  for  the  preparation  of  calcium  nitride  from  the  nitro¬ 
gen  of  the  air,  which  was  originated  by  Professor  A.  Frank 
and  Dr.  N.  Caro  of  Charlottenburg. 

And  now  a  third  process  is  announced,  which  consists  in 
combining  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  directly  with  hydrogen  to 
form  ammonia.  By  making  ingenious  use  of  physical-chemical 
laws.  Professor  Haber  of  Karlsruhe  has  succeeded  in  over¬ 
coming  the  difficulties  which  formerly  stood  in  the  way  of 
making  practical  use  of  this  synthesis. 

The  well-known  Badische  Aniline  und  Sodafabrik  at  Lud- 
wigshafen-on-the-Rhine  has  taken  over  these  patents,  and  has 
so  far  perfected  the  technical  process  that  probably  before 
long  we  shall  see  synthetic  ammonia  on  the  market. 

The  more  such  processes  are  brought  into  use,  and  the  more 
competition  they  cause,  the  better  it  is  for  the  consumer.  The 
case  before  us  has  particular  significance,  inasmuch  as  most 
of  the  nitrogen  compounds  produced  are  used  in  agriculture 
as  fertilizer. 

In  the  judgment  of  experts,  German  farmers  could  easily 
use  double — yes,  treble  the  amount  of  the  present  output  of 
nitrogen  compounds,  if  the  price  were  sufficiently  lowered. 
Perhaps  in  this  way  they  would  be  able  so  to  increase  their 
harvests  as  to  make  Germany  independent  of  imported 
produce.  Chemistry  has  here  a  problem  of  national  impor¬ 
tance  to  deal  with. 

The  last-mentioned  process  has  the  advantage  that  it  re¬ 
quires  no  electricity,  but  only  heat — in  other  words,  fuel, 
which  Germany  possesses  in  abundance.  It  is  further  note¬ 
worthy  that  its  profitableness  depends  on  the  price  of  hydro¬ 
gen,  which,  together  with  the  cheap  nitrogen  of  the  air,  forms 
the  mother-substance.  But  the  problem  of  preparing  cheap 
hydrogen  has  already  been  solved  by  industrial  chemistry. 
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as  a  result  of  the  interest  aroused  in  airships.  In  this  case 
the  previous  experience  has  been  confirmed,  that  all  industrial 
activities  are  interrelated,  and  that  improvements  in  one  field 
can  be  of  use  in  an  apparently  quite  unconnected  department 
of  industry. 

Such  a  condition  of  reciprocal  benefit  exists  also  between 
pure  chemistry  and  metallurgy.  The  refining  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  has  gained  immeasurably  in  simplicity  thru  the 
application  of  electrochemical  methods.  The  study  of  alloys 
and  of  cheap  methods  of  preparing  metals  which  were  for¬ 
merly  obtainable  only  with  difficulty,  such  as  chromium, 
tungsten,  manganese,  vanadium,  and  tantalum,  has  been  of  use 
to  the  steel  industry  and  electrical  engineering. 

Not  to  forget  the  newest  in  this  field,  I  present  to  you 
here  a  new  sort  of  iron,  so-called,  electrolytic  iron.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Langbein,  Pfannhauser  Works  of  Leipsic,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  method  which  Professor  Franz  Fischer  of  this 
university  has  invented,  in  which  the  iron  is  precipitated  by  the 
electric  current  from  a  solution  of  an  iron  salt.  Besides  firm 
plates  of  a  thickness  of  five  millimeters,  which  can  easily  be 
rolled  and  drawn,  you  see  a  brilliant  metal  sheet,  which  has 
not  been  polished,  but  was  removed  in  that  condition  from 
the  electrode,  and  further  a  spiral,  seamless  iron  tube,  which 
was  formed  in  the  same  way  on  a  lead  mold. 

This  iron  is  distinguished  from  all  other  kinds  by  its  ex¬ 
treme  purity.  Because  of  this  it  possesses  other  physical  pe¬ 
culiarities.  Especially,  it  can  be  magnetized  with  great 
rapidity,  and  loses  its  magnetism  as  quickly.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  very  efficient  electromagnets  can  be  made  from  it.  The 
ordinary  electric  motor,  which  you  see  before  you,  developed 
formerly  only  half  a  horsepower.  Since  the  old  electro¬ 
magnets  were  replaced  by  electrolytic  iron,  its  power  has  risen 
to  1.25  horsepower.  So  this  new  iron  should  be  of  the  great¬ 
est  significance  in  the  construction  of  electric  motors. 

Our  present  material  culture  depends  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  on  the  utilization  of  fossil  fuels — coal  and  peat.  A  later 
age  will  not  fail,  however,  to  reproach  us  with  having  wasted 
so  carelessly  this  valuable  material.  For  example,  if  coal  is 
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used  in  the  ordinary  way  to  produce  steam,  and  this  steam 
is  transformed  into  motion  by  means  of  a  steam  engine,  more 
than  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  energy  originally  contained 
in  the  coal  is  lost.  This  waste,  however,  can  be  appreciably 
diminished  by  proper  chemical  treatment  of  the  coal.  If  the 
coal  is  first  transformed  into  gas — the  so-called  producer- 
gas — and  if  this  gas  is  burned  in  gas  motors,  the  yield  of 
available  power  is  trebled,  and  as  by-products  valuable  am¬ 
monia  and  tar  are  obtained.  The  hitherto  used  methods  of 
preparation  of  producer-gas  are  doubtless  capable  of  modi¬ 
fication  and  improvement  in  many  ways,  and  so  I  dare  to 
believe  that  sometime,  in  the  midst  of  the  coal  industry,  special 
institutes — ^perhaps  on  the  plan  of  the  Kaiser  William  Society 
— will  be  established,  where  all  the  methods  of  science,  work¬ 
ing  in  the  closest  union  with  practise,  will  be  used  in  seeking 
the  solution  of  these  important  problems. 

The  fossil  fuels,  which  are  of  vegetable  origin,  form  a 
bridge  between  mineral  and  organic  substances.  The  chem¬ 
istry  of  the  latter  far  exceeds  the  chemistry  of  mineral  sub¬ 
stances  in  multiplicity,  both  of  methods  and  of  products.  It  is 
not  strange,  for  this  branch  of  chemistry  includes  all  the  com¬ 
plex  chemical  compounds  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world.  The  number  of  these  organic  compounds 
that  have  been  carefully  studied  can  be  estimated  at  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  each  year  eight  or  nine  thousand 
new  ones  are  added  to  this  list.  We  may  therefore  calculate 
that  at  the  end  of  this  century  organic  chemistry  will  have 
equaled  in  complexity  the  diversity  of  form  found  in  the 
world  of  organized  life — that  is,  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  together. 

This  rapid  increase  is  the  result  of  so-called  organic  syn¬ 
thesis.  From  a  few  elements,  of  which  carbon  is  the  most 
important,  all  these  combinations  are  built  up  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  very  much  as  the  architect  from  the  same  bricks  con¬ 
structs  buildings  of  the  most  diverse  kinds. 

Organic  synthesis  is  a  child  of  Berlin.  It  began  here  in 
the  Niederwaldstrasse  eighty-two  years  ago  with  the  artificial 
preparation  of  urea  by  Friedrich  Wohler.  It  has  been  culti- 
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vated,  too,  chiefly  in  Germany.  It  is  frightened  no  longer 
by  the  complicated  components  of  the  living  organism.  I  will 
show  this  in  the  case  of  the  three  classes  of  substances  which 
are  of  most  importance  in  the  world  of  life — fats,  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  proteins.  The  synthesis  of  fats  was  accomplished 
three  generations  ago  by  M.  Berthelot  in  Paris.  The  first 
artificial  carbohydrates — grape  sugar,  fruit  sugar,  etc. — saw 
the  light  of  the  world  twenty  years  ago  in  Wurzburg.  And 
the  methods  for  the  artificial  building  up  of  protein-like  sub¬ 
stances  were  worked  out  in  this  university  in  the  last  decade. 
Therefore  I  am  in  a  position  to  show  to  you  one  of  these 
substances.  It  is  the  most  complicated  that  has  until  now 
been  synthetically  produced,  and  has  such  a  long  name  that 
I  do  not  dare  to  pronounce  it  here.  The  amount  of  this 
preparation  is  very  small,  and  as  you  will  see  later,  the  flasks 
of  the  scientist  in  general  offer  a  marked  contrast  in  their 
smallness  to  the  vats  of  the  manufacturer.  This  corresponds 
approximately  to  the  ratio  of  wealth  possest  by  these  two 
classes  of  men. 

Yet  this  artificial  protein-like  substance,  like  Professor 
Hahn’s  preparation,  is  not  at  all  cheap.  The  raw  materials 
necessary  for  its  production  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
thousand  marks,  and  the  work  expended  on  it  can  well  be 
estimated  still  higher ;  so  it  is  not  a  practicable  foodstuff.  It  is 
nothing  but  a  curiosity,  but  the  curiosity  of  today  may  to¬ 
morrow  be  made  useful.  Chemistry  offers  examples  enough 
of  this. 

Because  of  such  substances  as  proteins,  carbohydrates,  and 
fats,  organic  chemistry  is  now  in  closest  touch  with  the  bio¬ 
logical  sciences,  for  metabolism  in  the  living  organism  is  a 
series  of  chemical  transformations  closely  concerned  with 
these  substances.  Therefore  chemistry  is  called  to  lend  her 
aid  in  solving  the  great  riddles  of  life — nutrition,  growth, 
propagation,  inheritance,  old  age,  and  the  many  disturbances 
of  normal  conditions  thru  disease.  It  is  no  wonder  that  there 
is  the  greatest  activity  in  this  interesting  field,  and  we  may 
well  expect  that  in  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  institutes  the  biologipl 
branch  of  our  science  will  be  provided  for. 
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How  advantageous  the  cooperation  of  biologists  and  chem¬ 
ists  can  be  for  industry  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Industrial 
Fermentation  Laboratory  in  this  city,  where  the  results  of 
scientific  investigation  are  made  use  of  by  the  brewers  and 
distillers.  This  institute  has  contributed  to  the  little  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  this  evening  a  fine  series  of  fungus  cultures  and  yeast 
preparations. 

Industrial  chemistry,  too,  and  many  other  trades  have  re¬ 
ceived  great  aid  from  organic  chemistry.  A  few  examples 
from  recent  years  will  show  this. 

Among  the  carbohydrates,  cellulose  is  characterized  by  its 
widespread  occurrence  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  the 
exclusive  constituent  of  cotton  and  linen,  and  the  chief  com¬ 
ponent  of  wood,  as  well  as  of  all  other  rigid  parts  of  plants. 
What  is  there  today  that  is  not  made  of  cellulose!  Paper, 
collodion,  celluloid,  photographic  films,  smokeless  powder,  arti¬ 
ficial  silk,  artificial  hair,  artificial  leather. 

Paper  is  in  this  bepapered  age  no  curiosity,  nor  yet  are 
celluloid  and  collodion.  Smokeless  powder  and  the  many 
other  explosives  of  organic  chemistry  I  have  not  brought  with 
me  either,  for  the  Ministry  of  Education  seemed  to  me  a  too 
peaceful  place  for  that.  But  artificial  silk,  horsehair,  and 
films  you  see  here  displayed  in  splendid  variety;  they  come 
from  the  factory  of  Prince  G.  von  Donnersmarck.  And  in 
order  not  to  overlook  his  competitors,  I  show  photographic 
films  from  the  Anilin  Factory  of  this  city,  which,  in  contrast 
to  the  ordinary  article,  are  extremely  non-inflammable.  All 
these  products  are  the  result  of  ingenious  combinations  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  processes.  To  avoid  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  I  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  artificial  silk  and  hair,  in 
spite  of  their  great  superficial  similarity  to  the  natural  prod¬ 
ucts,  have  an  entirely  different  chemical  constitution;  the 
latter  do  not  consist  of  cellulose,  but  are  classed  among  the 
proteins. 

The  splendid  colors  that  you  may  have  admired  on  these 
artificial  fibroids,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are  a  product  of  the 
skill  of  the  chemist.  They  belong  to  the  class  of  synthetic 
coal-tar  dies.  This  branch  is  now  so  extended  that  in  the 
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technical  schools  semester-long  courses  are  given  in  it.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  such  colors  are  on  the  market,  and  the  value  of  the 
output  in  Germany  is,  in  round  numbers,  three  hundred  million 
marks.  The  greater  part  of  these  dyes  is  exported. 

Among  all  these  I  will  show  you  only  synthetic  indigo, 
since  that  was  produced  with  the  most  difficulty  and  achieved 
an  economic  success.  This  beautifully  crystalline  preparation 
is  produced  by  sublimation;  it  comes  from  the  Badische 
Anilin-  imd  Sodafabrik.  It  is  also  made  in  the  dye  works  at 
Hdchst  on  the  Main. 

The  synthetic  product  is  not  only  much  purer  and  more 
beautiful  than  the  natural  dye,  but  also  considerably  cheaper. 
So  the  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plant  in  India  has  shrunk 
to  a  sixth  of  its  former  magnitude,  and  will  probably  soon 
entirely  disappear.  Even  the  Asiatics  now  dye  their  woolen 
and  cotton  goods  with  German  indigo,  of  which  thirty-eight 
million  marks’  worth  was  exported  in  the  year  1909. 

This  is  also  the  place  to  consider  the  two  important  dyes 
of  the  world  of  life — leaf  green  and  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  blood.  The  first  plays  an  important  role  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  chemical  process  on  which  the  life  of  the  plant  depends. 
I  mean  the  transformation  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  to 
sugar,  which  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  in 
the  green  leaves  of  plants. 

The  red  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  however,  has  in  our 
own  bodies  the  important  function  of  carrying  oxygen  from 
the  lungs  to  the  tissues,  and  of  so  making  possible  the  process 
of  combustion  which  is  the  source  of  our  mental  and  physical 
powers. 

Of  the  green  dye  of  the  leaf  I  can  show  you  two  pure 
samples,  one  of  which  is  crystalline.  I  am  indebted  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  R.  Willstatter  of  Zurich  for  this  rare  preparation,  since 
he  has  studied  this  dye  for  some  years  with  great  success. 
The  blood  coloring  matter  has  also  been  thoroly  investigated 
recently  in  Stuttgart  and  Munich.  In  this  investigation  the 
curious  result  has  been  reached  that  the  coloring  matters  of 
the  blood  and  of  leaves  are  chemically  closely  related.  This 
then  indicates  a  sort  of  blood  relationship  between  the  animal 
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and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  must,  however,  be  of  very  ancient 
origin,  that  is,  it  reaches  back  to  that  distant  time  when  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  were  not  yet  distinct. 

Of  greater  economical  importance  than  the  dyestuff  indus¬ 
try  is  the  manufacture  of  rubber.  The  use  of  rubber  is  con¬ 
tinually  increasing,  and  is  now  estimated  at  seventy  thousand 
metric  tons  per  year.  If  the  average  price  is  taken  as  ten 
marks  per  kilo,  this  means  seven  hundred  million  marks.  It 
IS  therefore  easy  to  understand  why  this  has  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  synthetic  chemist,  and  for  three-quarters  of  a 
year  there  have  been  reports  of  attempts  to  prepare  rubber 
artificially.  In  fact.  Dr.  F.  Hofmann  and  Dr.  C.  Coutelle, 
chemists  in  the  Elberfeld  Dye  Factories,  succeeded  as  early 
as  August,  1909,  in  discovering  a  practical  method  for  this. 
As  mother  substance  they  employ  the  so-called  isoprene,  a 
mobile  substance,  similar  to  benzine,  which  itself  can  be  syn- 
thetized  from  still  simpler  materials.  This  liquid  may  be 
transformed  to  rubber  simply  by  heating  it  in  closed  vessels. 
I  show  here  a  sealed  glass  tube  which  was  originally  filled 
with  the  mobile  liquid  isoprene,  but  now,  after  having  been 
heated,  contains  a  jelly.  This  is  synthetic  rubber.  Prepared 
in  larger  quantities,  it  is,  as  this  sample  shows,  of  somewhat 
firmer  consistency,  and  colored  light  yellow.  Professor  Har¬ 
ries  of  Kiel,  famous  for  his  praiseworthy  investigations  of 
rubber,  has  established  conclusively  that  this  is  true  rubber; 
he  has  also  himself  developed  another  method  of  carrying  out 
this  synthesis. 

If  synthetic  chemistry  has  conquered  this  field,  she  is  not 
confined  to  one  natural  product,  but  may  produce  a  great 
number  of  like  substances.  You  will,  therefore,  not  be  sur¬ 
prized  when  I  show  you  other  kinds  of  rubber,  which  are 
made  not  from  isoprene,  but  from  similar  liquids,  as,  for 
example,  from  dimethylbutadin.  Such  products  we  call 
homologous.  They  have  entirely  similar  characteristics  to 
rubber  but  a  somewhat  different  chemical  constitution.  Which 
of  these  substances  is  best  suited  for  practical  use  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  The  same  is  true  of  the  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  question  of  price.  But  if  we  consider  the  fate  of  natural 
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indigo,  the  Krapp  dye,  and  other  natural  products,  we  can  not 
but  hope  that  synthetic  rubber  will  gradually  enter  into  a 
world-wide  competition  with  the  natural  product. 

To  the  same  group  as  rubber  belongs  camphor.  It  also 
is  produced  synthetically  on  a  large  scale.  The  Chemische 
Fabrik  anf  Aktien  was  the  first  company  to  take  up  this  manu¬ 
facture,  but  now  other  firms  are  entering  the  field.  In  this 
way  the  Japanese  monopoly  of  the  camphor  trade,  which  that 
country  established  by  occupying  Formosa,  has  been  over¬ 
thrown. 

Another  substance  of  interest  is  this  artificial  resin,  which 
resembles  amber  very  much  in  superficial  characteristics,  and, 
as  these  necklaces,  combs,  and  cigar  holders  show,  can  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  it.  These  objects  were  placed  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  by  the  Bakelite  Company;  the  resin  bears  the  name  of 
Bakelite.  It  is  made  from  coal-tar  products  by  a  process  which 
has  in  principle  been  long  known,  but  its  technical  perfection 
and  practical  application  are  the  work  of  the  American  chem¬ 
ist  Bakeland. 

In  close  association  with  medicine,  synthetic  chemistry  is 
occupied  with  a  zealous  search  for  new  remedies.  Their 
great  abundance  forces  me  again  to  a  very  modest  selection. 

In  this  bottle  you  see  a  white  powder,  a  now  much  used 
hypnotic  called  veronal.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  .older 
vegetable  hypnotics  such  as  opium,  etc.  It  is  rather  a  purely 
synthetic  product.  A  tenth  part  of  this  amount  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  put  this  whole  assemblage  in  a  soft  sleep.  But 
should  a  simple  exhibition  of  this  drug  at  my  lecture  have 
such  an  effect  on  certain  individuals,  there  would  be  no  better 
antidote  than  a  cup  of  tea  such  as  you  see  before  you.  For 
tea  contains  a  chemical  compound  which  acts  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  nervous  system  and  the  heart.  This  is  also  contained  in 
coffee,  and  was  discovered  here  ninety  years  ago  by  Runge. 
The  humorously  inclined  discoverer  gave  it  the  name  of  “  Cof¬ 
fee  Base,”  which,  however,  was  later  changed  to  the  better 
sounding  name,  caffeine.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  the 
synthesis  of  this  compound  was  also  accomplished  in  this 
university  fifteen  years  ago.  This  has  been  developed  to  an 
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industry.  The  contents  of  this  bottle  are  synthetic  caffeine 
made  by  the  firm  of  C.  F.  Bohringer  and  Sons,  of  Mannheim. 
It  is  prepared  in  large  amounts  from  a  constituent  of  guano — 
the  so-called  uric  acid.  But  it  has  gone  thru  such  a  funda¬ 
mental  chemical  transformation  and  purification  that  none  of 
the  unpleasant  characteristics  of  the  raw  material  remain.  The 
chemist  can,  therefore,  speak  of  it  in  the  same  terms  that 
Emperor  Vespasian  used  in  speaking  of  some  money  from 
an  unsavory  source  which  was  paid  to  him  as  a  tax :  ""  Non 
olet^’  (it  does  not  smell). 

Until  now  pure  caffeine  has  only  been  used  in  quantity  as 
a  drug.  But  it  has  a  much  greater  significance  as  the  basal 
principle  of  coffee,  tea,  etc.  So  next  to  alcohol,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  used  beverage.  As  soon  as  it  is  possible  to 
produce  the  aroma  of  tea  and  coffee  synthetically — and  that 
is  surely  within  the  bounds  of  possibility — nothing  more  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  artificial  preparation  of  these  drinks. 
And  if  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  So¬ 
ciety  the  Minister  of  Education  gives  a  tea,  let  us  hope  he 
will  serve  the  synthetic  kind. 

Organic  synthesis  does  not  confine  itself  to  plant  stuffs,  but 
produces  with  the  same  zeal  products  of  animal  life. 

An  instructive  example  of  this  is  a  remarkable  substance, 
adrenaline,  which  is  formed  in  our  own  bodies  in  the  supra¬ 
renal  glands,  and  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  regulating  the 
blood  pressure.  Soon  after  it  had  been  prepared  from  these 
glands  in  a  pure  form,  a  chemist  of  the  Hochst  Dye  Works, 
Dr.  F.  Stolz,  succeeded  in  artificially  preparing  it  from  coal- 
tar  products.  The  synthetic  preparation  has  now  been  put  on 
the  market  by  the  Hochst  Dye  Works,  under  the  name  of 
“  Suprarenin.”  In  very  dilute  aqueous  solution  it  causes  a 
strong  contraction  of  the  blood  vessels  and  thus  forces  the 
blood  from  the  tissues.  If,  for  example,  we  paint  with  it 
any  part  of  the  skin  oversupplied  with  blood — let  us  say  a 
red  nose — it  grows  pale  in  a  few  minutes.  Unfortunately, 
this  bleaching  effect  is  not  even,  on  account  of  the  varying 
permeability  of  the  skin,  and  since  the  effect  wears  off  after 
a  time  and  the  former  redness  returns,  it  can  not  be  used  as 
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a  cosmetic.  In  surgery,  on  the  other  hand,  it  finds  a  useful 
application.  Many  incisions  can  be  made,  with  the  aid  of  this 
drug,  without  bleeding.  This  is  very  convenient  in  operations 
on  the  eye,  in  the  mouth,  and  in  the  nose. 

The  Hdchst  Dye  Works  have  placed  this  preparation,  in  its 
various  forms,  as  you  see  here,  at  my  disposal ;  they  have  also 
added  several  samples  of  the  new  arsenic  drug,  “  Ehrlich- 
Hata.”  This  now  bears  the  name  “  Salvarsan.”  Whoever 
wishes  to  know  more  of  this  substance  may  hear  it  from  a 
more  able  mouth  than  mine,  for  the  discoverer.  Professor 
Ehrlich,  is  with  us  this  evening. 

Even  the  cherished  children  of  Flora,  the  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  must  perforce  feel  the  competition  of  chemical  syn¬ 
thesis.  The  perfume  industry  thru  its  aid  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and  shows  in  Germany  alone  an  output  of  forty  to 
forty-five  million  marks.  Among  numerous  preparations  I 
can  show  only  a  few  samples  here.  This  bottle  contains  arti¬ 
ficial  violet  perfume,  the  so-called  lonon,  discovered  in  this 
university  by  the  late  Professor  F.  Tiemann,  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Haarmann  and  Riemer  in  Holzminden.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  bottle  would  be  enough  to  envelop  not  alone  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  but  the  whole  street  “  Under  den 
Linden”  in  clouds  of  violet  fragrance;  for  the  perfuming 
power  of  this  substance  is  extraordinarily  great. 

In  contrast  to  the  simple  lonon,  most  of  the  natural  flower 
scents  are  the  products  of  complex  mixtures  of  perfumes.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  attempt  to  reproduce  them  has  met  with  success. 
Among  the  flower  perfumes  exhibited  here  are  those  of  the 
maybell,  jasmine,  lilac,  tuberose,  and,  most  remarkable  of  all, 
artificial  oil  of  rose.  Altho  the  natural  oil  contains  more  than 
a  dozen  and  a  half  different  aromatic  compounds,  the  chem¬ 
ists  of  the  Leipsic  perfume  industry  (Heine  and  Company, 
Schimmel  and  Company)  have  succeeded,  after  tedious  in¬ 
vestigations,  in  isolating  all  the  constituents  and  producing 
them  artificially  or  obtaining  them  from  other  cheaper  oils, 
and  then  combining  them  again  in  the  right  proportion.  It 
requires  a  delicate  nose  now  to  distinguish  the  artificial  from 
the  natural  oil  of  rose. 
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I  will  only  hope  that  the  high  protectress  of  the  roses,  her 
majesty  the  Kaiserin,  will  not  take  amiss  the  inroads  of  chem¬ 
ical  synthesis  on  the  monopoly  hitherto  held  by  her  favorites. 
Perhaps  she  will  be  more  kindly  inclined  if  your  majesty  will 
have  the  condescension  to  receive  this  sample  of  the  artificial 
product,  and  present  it  to  her  majesty  the  Kaiserin  as  the 
homage  of  industrial  chemistry. 

These  examples  show  with  what  success  organic  synthesis 
has  met  in  imitating  nature’s  handiwork.  What  I  have  said 
will  also,  however,  suffice  to  show  that  chemistry,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  all  natural  science,  is  the  true  land  of  unbounded  possi¬ 
bility.  In  opening  up  this  land  and  bringing  to  light  its 
hidden  treasures,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Society  will  in  the  future 
play  a  large  part.  It  is  of  course  not  to  be  expected  that  it 
will  at  once  do  everything  and  push  to  the  side  all  other  scien¬ 
tific  institutions.  We  of  the  older  generation  do  not  feel  so 
weak  as  to  allow  that  to  happen.  On  the  contrary,  we  will 
strive  with  all  our  strength  to  offer  the  newer  institutions 
worthy  competition.  That  will  keep  both  sides  fresh. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  godchildren  of  the 
German  Kaiser  in  the  fresh,  healthy  air  of  the  greenwood, 
and  of  course  with  ample  nourishment  provided  by  the  do¬ 
nators,  will  soon  grow  strong,  and  take  a  worthy  place  in 
scientific  investigation. 

So  we  may  with  confidence  hope  that  a  later  age  will  look 
upon  the  founding  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Society  as  a  boon 
to  the  cultivation  of  research  in  the  natural  sciences  in 
Germany. 

Emil  Fischer 

University  of  Berlin 
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EDUCATIONAL  VALUES  IN  MATHEMATICAL 
TEACHING " 

Any  member  of  the  teaching  profession,  a  profession  which 
is  closely  bound  by  the  demands  of  routine  work,  is  likely  to 
be  tempted  either  to  assume  radical  and  extreme  views,  or  else 
to  become  stereotyped,  and  to  follow  tradition.  Just  which 
direction  any  individual  will  follow  is  largely  a  matter  of  tem¬ 
perament.  But  either  extreme  usually  betokens  a  failure  to 
see  things  in  their  true  relations,  and  in  the  proper  per¬ 
spective. 

It  seems  to  me  that  meetings  of  Associations  like  this  offer 
admirable  opportunity  to  look  at  some  of  the  larger  aspects  of 
our  professional  responsibility,  to  attempt  to  place  our  various 
methods  and  aims  in  some  perspective,  and  to  determine  some 
principles  of  procedure,  armed  with  which  we  may  return  to 
our  routine  of  details  with  fresh  enthusiasm  and  renewed  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  worth  of  our  labors. 

During  recent  years  much  thought  and  experiment  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  attempt  to  determine  some  form  or 
standard  in  terms  of  which  the  various  subjects  of  study  in  our 
schools  may  be  compared  and  possibly  measured.  One  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  the  problem,  tho  far  from  being  com¬ 
pletely  worked  out,  serves  to  indicate  results  which  may  be 
stated  roughly  as  follows : 

In  the  study  of  any  subject,  as,  for  instance,  mathematics, 
we  are  first  met  by  a  large  number  of  specific  results  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  facts  acquired,  theorems  proved,  principles  mastered, 
which  distinguish  it  from  other  subjects.  This  category 
of  results  I  will  call  the  subject-matter. 

These  facts  are  acquired  and  elaborated  by  the  use  of  cer- 

*  Paper  read  before  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  December  2,  1911. 
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tain  methods  involving  mental  processes  which  are  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  subject-matter  itself.  In  this  second  category, 
which  we  may  call  mental  processes,  we  place  memory,  the 
power  of  analysis,  generalization,  reasoning,  and  the  like. 

As  a  result  of  this  working  over  and  mastery  of  the  subject, 
qualities  of  a  quite  different  character  are  evoked  which  we 
may  call  moral  qualities,  such  as  perseverance,  patience,  relia¬ 
bility,  response  to  duty,  appreciation  of  the  True,  the  Good, 
and  the  Beautiful. 

Of  course,  these  three  categories  can  not  be  defined  with 
precision,  and  very  likely  no  two  men  would  agree  exactly  as 
to  their  content,  but  I  think  it  is  clear  that  they  form  a  con¬ 
venient  way  of  dividing  into  segments  what  may  be  a  con¬ 
tinuum  of  intellectual  experience. 

Now  it  is  claimed,  and,  indeed,  it  seems  quite  reasonable  to 
any  one  on  a  moment’s  reflection,  that  the  contents  of  the  first 
category  are  but  slightly  transferable  from  the  field  in  which 
they  w^ere  acquired  into  other  fields.  For  instance,  the  facts 
about  the  angles  of  triangles,  which  are  learned  in  geometry, 
are  not  carried  over  spontaneously  and  easily,  even  into  so 
closely  allied  a  field  as  that  of  physics.  In  a  certain  sense, 
then,  the  subject-matter  is  of  narrow  educational  value.  Its 
significance  is  intensive  rather  than  extensive. 

The  second  category  is  transferred  quite  easily.  The  ra¬ 
tional  processes,  for  example,  which  the  boy  learns  to  use 
in  his  mathematics  play  him  in  good  stead  when,  in  the  Law 
School,  he  is  trying  to  follow  the  effects  of  legal  principles. 
The  relation  between  the  educational  content  of  the  first  two 
categories  was  well  exprest  some  years  ago  by^  President  Had¬ 
ley  of  Yale,  when  he  said  “  the  value  of  an  education  largely 
consists  in  studying  facts  which  will  not  be  used  in  after  life 
by  methods  which  will  be  used.” 

The  third  division  of  moral  or  spiritual  qualities  is  of  in¬ 
definitely  wide  transferability,  and  in  this  sense  constitutes  the 
elements  of  most  extensive  educational  value  in  the  study  of 
any  subject. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  the  acquirement  of  the  second 
and  the  third  class  of  results  is  impossible  without  the  first. 
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No  boy  can  get  the  mental  and  moral  value  which  the  study 
of  mathematics  should  afford  merely  by  hearing  some  one  talk 
about  it.  Only  by  steady  and  hard  work  with  the  details  of 
the  subject  will  the  richer  benefits  be  derived.  Excepting  for 
the  man  who  will  occasionally  use  mathematics  in  his  pro¬ 
fessional  career,  the  subject-matter  in  and  of  itself  is  of  little 
importance.  It  is  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  the  lever  with 
which  the  windows  of  the  mind  are  pried  open,  and  we 
teachers  must  be  content  to  see  it  discarded  when  this  all- 
important  work  is  done. 

In  the  present  discussion  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  needs 
of  the  student  who  will  use  mathematics  professionally.  The 
requirements  of  the  engineer  and  of  the  mathematician  are 
comparatively  simple  and  easy  to  satisfy.  It  is  the  general  stu¬ 
dent,  who,  perhaps,  has  no  idea  of  even  going  to  college,  whom 
I  have  in  mind;  the  kind  of  boy  who  will  never  use  any 
fact  of  algebra  or  geometry  more  than  once  or  twice  in  his 
life,  and  is  then  so  surprised  that  he  seeks  out  his  old  teacher, 
and  tells  him  all  about  it — just  to  make  him  feel  that  he  has 
been  of  some  use  in  the  world. 

Many  of  the  live  questions  of  mathematical  teaching  take  on 
new  meaning  when  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  trans¬ 
ferability.  I  have  time  to  mention  but  a  single  one,  the 
problem  of  the  correlation  of  the  various  mathematical  sub¬ 
jects. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  have  had  the  chilling  experience 
of  asking  a  question  of  an  algebra  class  which  involves  a  little 
geometry.  One  boy  spoke  for  many  when  he  said,  “  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  I  could  answer  that  question  if  I  were  only  reciting 
in  geometry.”  This  merely  means  that  the  boy  cannot  trans¬ 
fer  easily  even  from  one  classroom  in  mathematics  to  another 
in  the  same  department.  That  is,  students  are  very  far  from 
having  their  complete  mathematical  knowledge  available  all 
of  the  time.  We  wish  they  might.  Theoretically  it  seems 
very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the  hard  and  fast  divisions 
into  distinct  subjects  were  removed,  this  difficulty  of  trans¬ 
ference  would  not  exist.  For  it  is  certain  that  there  is  slug¬ 
gish  flow  of  ideas  not  only  between  the  subjects  of  algebra 
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and  geometry,  but  from  instructor  to  instructor,  and  from 
classroom  to  classroom.  So  far  as  this  one  principle  of  trans¬ 
ferability  is  concerned,  its  weight  seems  to  be  entirely  on  the 
side  of  a  closer  correlation  of  the  different  mathematical  sub¬ 
jects;  for  such  correlation  would  remove  some  of  the  barriers 
over  which  transference  is  difficult. 

At  many  points  pertinent  and  natural  relations  between  al¬ 
gebra  and  geometry  should  be  emphasized.  Even  if  the  boy  is 
in  his  first  year  in  algebra  certain  facts  from  geometry  and 
physics  may  be  stated,  and  the  algebra  of  these  facts  worked 
out  with  telling  effect.  And  in  geometry,  use  should  be  made 
of  algebra  on  every  reasonable  occasion.  The  fundamental 
facts  of  trigonometry  may  very  well  be  introduced  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  work  on  similar  triangles  in  geometry,  and  many 
bridges  between  analytical  geometry  and  advanced  algebra 
should  be  constructed.  All  of  this  tends  to  make  the  line  of 
division  between  the  subjects  less  sharp  and  formidable. 

But  it  does  not  mean  that  algebra  and  geometry  should  be 
completely  amalgamated,  or  fused,  as  some  of  the  exponents  of 
the  correlation  movement  call  it — confused  I  should  say.  The 
principle  of  transferability  is  not  the  only  one  which  comes 
into  this  discussion.  The  type  of  imagination,  of  reasoning, 
of  mental  atmosphere,  which  is  effective  in  geometry  is  quite 
different  from  that  required  in  algebra,  and  I  believe  that  both 
subjects  would  suffer  from  this  fusion. 

I  will  not  go  into  details  regarding  the  elements  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  category,  that  of  mental  processes,  tho  there  is  ample 
material  for  discussion.  But  I  must  remark  in  passing  that 
the  educational  ideal  of  our  fathers,  which  they  tried  to  ex¬ 
press  under  the  nebulous  name  of  “  discipline,”  really  includes 
much  that  the  present  analysis  places  in  the  second  and  the 
third  category.  Compare,  for  educational  content,  this  ideal 
with  that  of  some  of  us  moderns,  who  make  the  fact,  the  voca¬ 
tional  fact,  the  ideal  of  our  effort.  In  spite  of  its  chill  and 
formal  sound,  the  older  ideal  is  vastly  deeper,  and  broader,  and 
fuller  than  the  modern  one. 

During  the  remaining  moments  let  me  emphasize  some  of 
the  moral  qualities  which  mathematics  may  be  expected  to 
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evoke,  and  which  are  of  transcendent  educational  importance, 
not  only  on  account  of  their  mathematical  value,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  intimate  relation  to  the  broad  intellectual  life 
of  every  serious  man. 

I  will  mention  but  three:  the  respect  for  truth,  the  use  of 
the  intuition,  the  appreciation  of  unity  and  harmony. 

First,  the  respect  for  truth.  In  our  subject  we  draw  our 
conclusions  from  definitions  and  postulates  which  we  lay  down 
as  absolute,  not  relative,  and  the  theorems  follow  from  these 
principles  with  a  certainty  which  leaves  no  room  for  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  their  validity.  The  first  man 
to  prove  a  certain  theorem  has  not  created  it,  he  has  discov¬ 
ered  an  eternal  truth.  The  fact  from  which  he  has  drawn 
the  veil  has  not  changed  its  character ;  it  has  merely  appeared. 
There  was  at  the  beginning  of  time  a  body  of  mathematical 
truth,  dependent  on  no  man’s  opinion  or  intelligence,  not 
pragmatic,  but  absolute,  awaiting  the  coming  of  a  mind  which 
could  lay  it  bare.  I  say  it  should  be  an  impressive  experience 
to  the  young  mind  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  new  and 
unimagined  truth,  and  realizes  that  from  everlasting  to  ever¬ 
lasting  that  truth  must  remain  the  same.  Our  formulation  of 
the  physical  laws  is  modified  as  we  gain  new  instruments  to 
discover  our  past  inaccuracies.  Social  ideals  are  purely  relative 
to  the  time  and  place  in  which  we  may  be,  but  here  is  some¬ 
thing  on  which  we  can  depend  in  the  midst  of  the  change  or 
decay  of  our  relative  knowledge.  This  experience  is  of  moral 
value. 

The  use  of  the  intuition.  In  the  teaching  of  mathematics  it 
has  always  been  my  custom  to  urge  the  student  to  push  ahead 
of  his  actual  demonstration  with  the  imagination.  Daily,  in 
explaining  a  new  theorem,  I  ask,  “  How  ought  it  to  turn  out  ?  ” 
In  this  way  the  imagination  and  the  intuition  are  stimulated, 
and  the  reasoning  faculties  come  limping  along  in  time  with 
the  demonstration.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  important 
matter.  Of  course,  students  must  use  their  observation  and 
reasoning,  but  a  sure  intuition  to  break  the  way  for  the  mind 
is  the  rarest  and  the  most  delicate  gift  of  all.  The  powers  of 
observation  must  be  exercised  on  the  facts,  and  the  various 
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features  of  the  problem  must  be  noted ;  the  process  of  reason¬ 
ing  must  be  employed  on  the  observed  relations  and  facts. 
But  these  processes  are  of  an  order  far  inferior  to  the  keen  in¬ 
tuition  which  can  scent  the  direction  in  which  a  truth  lies  be¬ 
fore  it  is  fairly  in  sight.  We  must,  however,  continually 
emphasize  the  fact  that  an  accurate  intuition  can  only  exist  in  a 
mind  which  is  filled  with  facts  which  have  been  mastered, 
and  relations  which  have  been  followed  out — a  mind  in  which 
past  accomplishment  has  formed  a  medium  in  which  the  in¬ 
tuition  may  exist.  We  observe  and  reason  only  because  we 
are  finite.  Only  by  this  means  can  we  present  our  results  in 
form  which  is  intelligible  to  others.  A  Supreme  Intelligence 
would  not  need  to  observe  nor  to  reason;  It  would  know. 
The  feeble  approximation  to  this  immediate  knowledge  which 
is  possible  to  us  is  what  I  mean  by  the  intuition.  The  great 
masters  of  science  and  mathematics  have  possest  this  gift 
in  large  measure.  We  can  all  possess  it  in  some  measure. 
And  it  is  our  privilege  and  our  duty  to  stimulate  it  in  our 
students. 

The  power  to  appreciate  the  unity  and  harmony  of  mathe¬ 
matics  is  closely  related  to  what  I  have  been  saying.  Mathe¬ 
matics  is  full  of  relations  which,  to  the  mind  that  is  open  to 
them,  are  most  suggestive  of  a  unity  which  extends  thruout 
the  whole  domain  of  science.  In  algebra,  the  fact  that  the 
solution  of  the  quadratic  equation  affords  all  the  types  of 
number  which  are  needed  for  all  algebraic  purposes  is  not 
only  surprizing,  but  indicates  an  economy  in  notation  for  our 
subject  which  is  truly  remarkable.  In  geometry  the  properties 
of  the  regular  bodies,  the  sphere,  the  relations  between  the 
sphere  and  its  circumscribing  cylinders,  and  a  host  of  other 
relations  are  most  suggestive.  Why  should  the  square  of 
one  side  of  a  right  triangle  exactly  equal  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  other  sides,  that  is,  the  simplest  numerical 
relation  be  true,  for  the  triangle  which  is  simplest  geo¬ 
metrically?  These  and  analogies  like  them  indicate  a  co¬ 
ordination  between  the  realms  of  number  and  of  form,  which 
ought  to  be  pointed  out  at  every  hand.  Furthermore,  when 
we  pass  to  the  physical  world,  why  is  the  law  of  gravitation 
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exprest  in  the  very  simple  form  of  F  ~  ?  Why  should 

so  many  of  the  laws  of  nature  seem  to  be  exprest  simply  by 
our  purely  abstract  numerical  formulas?  One  can  not  dis¬ 
miss  the  question  with  the  statement  that  we  made  our  numbers 
to  fit  the  laws,  for  the  formulation  of  the  laws  followed  cen¬ 
turies  later  than  the  adoption  of  the  numerical  notation.  The 
numerical  laws  follow  from  the  natural  process  of  counting,  a 
distinctly  human  device.  The  law  of  gravitation  is  not  deter¬ 
mined  by  our  thinking  about  it,  but  is  independent  of  our 
thought.  This  illustrates  what  I  mean  by  the  unity  of  sci¬ 
ence.  What  is  simplest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  domain  of 
pure  mathematics,  too  often  corresponds  to  the  facts  of  nature 
to  be  accidental.  I  contend  that  it  is  our  privilege  to  point 
out  at  every  possible  turn  this  coordination  of  number  and 
form,  of  formula  and  physical  law,  of  unity  betw^een  the  mind 
and  nature.  This  is  an  experience  of  no  mean  moral  value — 
to  realize  that  our  mathematical  procedure  is  attuned  to  the 
harmony  of  the  universe. 

H.  E.  Hawkes 

Columbia  University 
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The  energy,  the  activity,  the  forces  of  society  may  be  likened 
to  a  mighty  river,  fed  by  innumerable  small  streams.  It  comes 
down  thru  the  ages,  gathering  force  and  volume  on  its  way. 
Up  near  the  head  waters  of  the  main  stream,  in  ages  long 
ago,  educational  mills  were  established  at  points  of  vantage, 
and  their  product,  the  students  and  scholars  fashioned  and 
formed  within  their  walls,  returned  into  society,  to  replenish 
and  invigorate  it.  These  educational  mills  were  like  relays  of 
energy  in  their  function. 

As  this  stream  came  down  the  ages,  these  mills  were  re¬ 
peatedly  moved  down  stream  and  reestablished  on  new  sites, 
either  as  they  were,  or  in  more  elaborate  and  extensive  form, 
equipped  according  to  the  demands  and  needs  of  the  new 
time,  and  suited  to  the  turning  out  of  a  more  varied  product 
adapted  to  the  newer  age. 

It  frequently  happened  during  these  transition  eras,  that 
the  removal  of  the  mill  downward  was  delayed  too  long. 
Indeed,  such  is  liable  to  be  the  case  at  all  times ;  for  a  plant  is 
usually,  and,  indeed,  too  often,  planned  for  the  present  with 
too  little  thought  in  regard  to  provision  for  the  future.  The 
consequence  is,  and  always  has  been,  that  the  school  as  an 
educational  mill  is  a  little  behind  the  times,  representing  a 
state  of  needs  already  past.  This  has  its  advantages  in  de¬ 
livering  us  from  an  ever-shifting  flow  and  flux,  and  in  in¬ 
troducing  into  the  institution  the  element  of  stability.  But 
while  we  must  avoid  the  extreme  of  change  and  instability 
on  the  one  hand,  we  must  also  avoid  that  of  fossilization,  of 
arrest  of  development,  on  the  other. 

Now,  there  was  a  time,  not  to  go  further  back  than  a  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  only  mills,  or  factories,  in  operation,  turned 
out  only  one  kind  of  product,  viz.,  young  men  formed  or 
fashioned  all  alike  by  the  same  mental  food  and  exercise. 
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But  in  the  last  hundred  years  the  river  has  received  many 
tributaries,  and  has  come  down  over  a  rugged  territory,  with 
swift  descent  and  in  many  rapids.  The  vast  commerce  and 
traffic  of  society  now  needs  the  lower  course  of  the  mightier 
stream  for  its  increased  business.  These  educational  mills 
have  been  in  the  hands,  very  largely,  of  conservative  monopo¬ 
lists,  who  have  been  averse  to  moving  and  enlarging  their 
plants  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  time  or  to  allow  those  who 
would  compete  with  them  to  establish  separate  plants.  Those 
engaged  in  educational  work  are  not  always  above  employing 
the  means  and  the  methods  of  the  powerful  monopolists  in 
other  fields,  or  above  the  feelings  of  ^selfishness  and  of 
jealousy. 

Well,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  sciences  and  the 
modern  languages,  including  the  vernacular,  became  so  in¬ 
sistent  in  their  agitation  for  copartnership,  and  were  felt  to 
be  so  dangerous  in  their  threats,  that  the  erstwhile  monopolists 
agreed  to  compromise  with  them  on  the  ground  that  they 
should  all  go  in  together,  move  the  old  mills  down  the  stream, 
enlarge  them,  and  divide  the  patronage  and  the  prestige,  and 
so  to  satisfy  the  new  members  of  the  firm.  Thus  new  plants 
were  constructed  which  met  the  new  demands  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  hostile  clamor  was  for  a  time  allayed. 

But  as  the  years  wore  on,  and  the  stream  of  modern  civili¬ 
zation  prest  closer  and  closer  to  our  day,  it  happened  that 
the  language  and  the  science  partners  forgot  how  they  them¬ 
selves  had  to  fight  for  the  “  right  of  domicile  ”  with  those 
who  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  for  ages;  they  seemed  only  too 
willing  to  become  more  monopolistic  than  the  monopolists 
themselves.  Nay,  they  even  used  their  scientific  ingenuity  and 
their  linguistic  ability  to  devise  and  formulate  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  for  a  dam  across  the  stream  just  above  their  mill,  so 
as  to  let  down  just  water  enough  for  themselves,  and  thus 
keep  other  interests,  having  various  other  kinds  of  mills,  from 
doing  business — at  least,  from  using  the  social  stream.  It  is 
true  that  various  small  shops  have  sprung  up  independently 
in  isolated  places,  but  these  have  had  to  furnish  their  own 
power  as  private  institutions.  The  monopolistic  mills  re- 
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ceived  the  social  power,  and  yet  neglected  or  refused  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  machinery  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
society  in  the  directions  indicated  by  the  independent  mills —  1 

the  commercial  schools,  the  industrial  and  trade  schools,  the 
agricultural  schools,  etc. 

This  was  a  bold  venture,  the  damming  up  of  the  stream 
in  addition  to  their  natural  and  traditional  prestige,  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  ages  of  sentiment.  It  was  shortsighted,  too, 
even  tho  science  and  philosophy  (my  own  interest)  had  a 
head,  voice,  and  hand  in  it.  They  should  have  known  that 
sooner  or  later  the  vast  volume  of  water  back  of  the  dam 
would  grow  vaster  and  still  more  vast,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  in  surface  and  consequent  evaporation  (of  pent-up 
feelings  and  sentiments),  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  there  must 
be  a  reckoning.  The  social  stream,  any  more  than  the  stream 
of  time,  can  not  be  turned  backward. 

The  representatives  and  exponents  of  the  new  education 
became  thoroly  aroused  at  the  damming  of  the  stream,  fol¬ 
lowing,  as  a  climax,  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  old  monopo¬ 
listic  mills  to  even  attempt  to  turn  out  anything  but  the  old 
product.  This,  they  claimed,  was  all  that  society  needed,  and 
all  that  it  should  have.  A  man  trained  in  their  way,  they 
contended,  could  turn  his  hand  to  anything  he  wished,  and 
succeed.  If  a  man  only  knew  some  mathematics,  languages, 
pure  science,  and  philosophy,  as  they  themselves  did  (and 
could  do  a  bungling  job  of  teaching),  then  he  could  essay  to 
attempt  anything  with  success!  The  New  Education  could 
well  paraphrase  the  words  of  Patrick  Henry,  in  its  attempt 
to  secure  reasonable  concessions  from  the  old  corporate 
monopoly:  “We  have  petitioned;  we  have  remonstrated; 
we  have  supplicated ;  we  have  prostrated  ourselves  before  the 
monopoly.  Our  petitions  have  been  slighted;  our  remon¬ 
strances  have  produced  additional  violence  and  insult;  our 
supplications  have  been  disregarded ;  and  we  have  been 
spurned,  with  contempt,  from  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The 
war  is  inevitable,  and  let  it  come !  I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it 
come !  ” 

The  new  education — the  industrial  in  all  its  forms,  the  com- 
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mercial,  the  agricultural,  the  pedagogical — then  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  recognize  that  a  state  of  war  existed,  and  that  the 
old  monopoly  had  declared  it  in  wrongfully,  and  without 
authority  from  society,  damming  up  the  social  stream.  The 
New  then  began,  and  continued  to  dynamite  the  dam  by 
forceful  and  persistent  agitation,  until  now  the  whole  dammed 
stream  is  upon  us  in  a  torrent!  Educational  conventions, 
local,  state,  and  national,  think  and  talk  of  nothing  else  than 
how  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  following  the  flood.  The 
old  mills  are  in  danger  of  being  carried  away,  and  promoters 
representing  dominant  social  interests  are  surveying  the 
ground  below,  with  a  view  to  putting  up  mills  to  supply  the 
social  needs.  The  old  monopolies  are  too  busy  preserving 
even  what  they  have,  to  make  much  of  a  protest  against  these 
new  enterprises. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about  by  the  short¬ 
sightedness  on  the  part  of  those  “  in  possession,”  in  regard  to 
the  vastness  and  complexity  of  the  social  organism;  by  the 
conservatism  begotten  of  the  habitual  teaching  of  what  has 
been;  and  by  a  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  as  to  what  is  of 
real  worth.  Probably  the  tap-root  of  the  last  cause  men¬ 
tioned,  an  unscientific  attitude  toward  educational  values,  is 
the  prejudiced  notion  that  the  practical  can  not  be  cultural, 
disciplinary,  or  in  any  way  valuable.  Another  fallacy  under¬ 
lying  the  old  conservative,  monopolistic  conception  of  educa¬ 
tion  is — amounting  virtually  to  the  same  thing — that  some  sub¬ 
jects  are  talismanic  in  all  fields  of  thought,  and  that  they 
have  the  inherent  grace  or  power  of  securing  an  ability 
which  may  be  turned  indiscriminately,  like  a  water-hose,  upon 
any  subject,  compelling  it  to  yield  under  the  play.  The 
holders  of  these  views  have  persisted  in  excluding  everything 
from  the  schools  except  the  protected  subjects.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  some  subjects,  like 
Greek,  are  not  only  protected,  but  encouraged  by,  according 
to  them,  extra  credit.  It  is  a  practise  analogous  to  loading 
the  dice.  Like  the  proverbial  ostrich,  the  old  education  has 
blindly  persisted  in  its  position  till  overtaken  by  the  flood. 

This,  consequently,  is  really  a  time  of  grave  concern  and 
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danger.  The  situation  is  one  of  transition,  and  hence  one 
demanding  constructive  statesmanship  of  a  high  order  in  edu¬ 
cation.  If  there  is  union,  as  there  should  be,  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  which  seems  to  be  the  center  of  greatest  disturbance, 
may  be  systematized,  so  that  each  secondary  school  plant  will 
be  enlarged  to  meet  not  only  the  demands  of  the  present,  but 
those  of  the  future. 

The  idea  of  “  studies  by  Divine  right  ”  must  be  abandoned. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  contended  that  any  kind  of  a  simple,  di¬ 
luted,  or  scattering  course  is  equal  to  the  closely  knit,  com¬ 
plex,  and  highly  organized  bundles  of  knowledge  represented 
in  others.  Any  course,  to  be  worthy,  must  be  such  as  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  best  efforts  of  the  student.  But  the  great  activities 
found  in  society  must  appear  in  the  school.  Society  is  cry¬ 
ing  out  for  help  in  the  business  and  commercial  world,  and 
hence  the  high  school  must  turn  out  a  product  of  this  type. 
Nor  must  it  put  the  brand  of  inferiority  upon  this  product,  or 
upon  any  other.  There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  boy 
or  girl  who  is  well  trained  in  the  field  of  business,  and  able  to 
take  a  responsible  position,  is  not  as  truly  educated,  tho  in  a 
different  direction,  as  is  the  boy  or  girl  who  spends  years 
upon  Latin  and  Greek,  and  then  is  unable  to  do  any  real 
work  in  the  busy  world  when  the  high  school  course  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Society  is  also  crying  out  for  boys  deft  of  hand,  and 
for  girls  versed  in  the  theory  and  practise  of  the  fundamentals 
of  housekeeping  and  homemaking;  and  hence  manual,  or 
industrial  work,  and  cooking  and  sewing,  with  their  cor¬ 
relative  sciences,  will  be  found  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
future,  and  will  be  taught  by  such  experts  and  in  such  a  sci¬ 
entific  manner,  that  they  will  be  as  substantial,  and  will  chal¬ 
lenge  effort  to  the  same  extent  as  the  literary  subjects.  They 
will  be,  in  every  way,  as  truly  educative  as  the  old  lines,  and, 
in  fact,  much  more  so  to  many.  Society  is  also  crying  out 
for  expert  and  scientific  farming;  for  agriculture,  after  all,  is 
the  foundation  of  individual  and  national  life  and  happiness. 
And  so  agriculture  will  be  offered  in  schools  where  the  en¬ 
vironment  demands  it;  not  that  every  pupil  must  take  it, 
any  more  than  that  every  pupil  must  take  Latin;  but  that  he 
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may  take  it  if  he  wishes  and  needs  it.  And  here  again,  as 
with  every  course  offered,  it  must  be  worthy,  and  must  be 
stamped  as  worthy  and  honorable.  Society  also  demands  and 
needs  more  real  teachers,  especially  in  the  rural  schools;  and 
there  is  no  adequate  agency  at  present  for  furnishing  the  sup¬ 
ply,  or  even  a  small  fraction  of  the  supply.  The  solution 
would  seem  to  be  to  establish  and  adequately  equip  for  this 
purpose  a  pedagogical  department  in  the  newer  type  of  high 
school.  All  the  facilities  are  at  hand;  why  not  utilize  them? 
Other  demands  may  appear  from  time  to  time.  What  are 
high  schools  for,  if  not  to  furnish  the  supply  for  all  these 
needs  of  society? 

If  the  present  high  schools  are  not  reconstructed  and 
diversified,  as  here  indicated,  their  day  of  reckoning  is  near 
at  hand.  Even  now,  independent  schools  of  various  kinds, 
representative  of  these  modern  and  pressing  demands,  are 
being  established.  This  is  largely  true  because  the  old 
monopolists,  holding  to  the  theory  of  the  Divine  right  of 
certain  subjects,  have  held  the  fort  and  refused  the  right  of 
domicile  to  the  newer  lines.  If  the  policy  become  general,  of 
establishing  independent  and  special  schools  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mands  of  society,  the  taxpaying  public  will  soon  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  tax¬ 
ation  to  support  all  the  different  kinds  of  high  schools  in  their 
inevitable  duplication  of  work,  and  it  does  not  take  much  of 
a  prophet  to  foretell  which  type  will  suffer  most  when  the 
day  of  reckoning  comes:  the  old-line,  cultural  or  college- 
preparatory  high  schools  on  the  one  hand,  or  those  ministering 
to  the  demands  of  an  active  and  efficient  world,  on  the  other. 

This  undoubted  result  would  be  an  irreparable  loss,  for  we 
need  the  old-line  high  school  curriculum  as  much  as  ever.  It 
would  be  sheer  philistinism  to  injure  it  in  word  or  deed.  It 
is  too  bad  that  its  representatives  have  been  afflicted  with  such 
shortsightedness  and  jealousy.  They  have  contended  that 
there  is  no  room  in  secondary  education  for  more  than  one 
kind  of  school,  and  that,  if  any  other  coordinate  course  should 
be  established,  there  were  designs  upon  its  own  life.  The 
new  interests,  recognizing  that  there  is  room  enough  for  all. 
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merely  insist  on  the  “  right  of  domicile.”  We  need  the  old 
lines  now  no  less  than  heretofore;  but  we  need  the  new  lines 
in  addition.  Why  should  the  old  object?  The  new  is  willing 
to  be  tried,  tested,  and  weighed,  and  judged  accordingly. 
All  it  wishes  is  a  fair  show  in  a  fair  field.  It  claims  to  be, 
and  proves  that  it  is,  an  accredited  representative  of  as  vital 
and  general  a  social  demand  as  the  old. 

The  theory  has  prevailed  too  long,  and  to  too  great  an 
extent,  that  the  education  which  society  provides  and  pays  for 
is  given  to  the  individual  as  his  right,  to  be  used  as  he  wishes ; 
instead  of  being  loaned  to  him  as  a  trust  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  society.  When  the  individual  is  educated,  he  is 
largely  indebted  to  society.  Hence  it  is  that  society  wishes 
those  things  taught  in  the  schools,  which  tend  to  better  con¬ 
ditions  in  those  directions. 

The  same  mental  attitude  may  be  said  to  have  prevailed 
to  some  extent  in  the  college  situation.  There  is  much  in 
the  present  college  view  which  has  come  down  from  the  merely 
traditional  past.  Whole  sections  of  the  old  college  mill  have 
been  brought  down  bodily  from  the  past,  and  fitted  into  the 
new  plant — or,  rather,  the  partially  reconstructed  plant.  Many 
anomalies,  and  even  contradictions,  still  remain.  The  first 
two  years  of  Greek,  not  so  long  ago,  were  considered  of  high 
school  grade,  and  unworthy  of  college  credit.  New  and  mod¬ 
ern  demands  have  forced  the  college  to  give  and  to  credit  first 
work  in  Greek.  Not  so  long  ago  the  first  four  years  of 
Latin — including  Vergil — were  considered  of  secondary  grade, 
and  unworthy  of  college  credit.  Now,  in  many  colleges,  only 
the  first  two  years  are  discredited  as  unworthy  to  be  given 
college  credit.  And  yet  first  work  in  German  and  French  is 
considered  worthy  as  college  work.  The  day  will  soon  come, 
as  it  should,  when  first  work  in  Latin  will  take  its  place  in 
college  with  first  work  in  Greek  and  in  the  modern  languages. 
It  will  tend  to  encourage  the  study  of  Latin.  Physics  may 
be  begun  either  in  the  high  school  or  in  college ;  so  may  chem¬ 
istry  or  botany;  but  not  so  the  study  of  bookkeeping  and 
business  practise.  Most  colleges  are  still  afflicted  with  the 
doctrine  of  formal  discipline  in  an  aggravated  degree,  in  re- 
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quiring  a  foreign  language  for  entrance,  even  tho  the  student 
does  not  continue,  and  does  not  need  to  continue,  that  lan¬ 
guage  in  college;  the  theory  being,  presumably,  that  his  lin¬ 
guistic  “  faculty  ”  has  been  whetted,  and,  hence,  made 
keen  in  any  foreign  language  or  even  in  English !  He  has  • 
developed  a  good  “  head  of  water  ”  for  his  linguistic  hose, 
which  may  be  trained  on  any  obstacle  in  the  linguistic  field! 
How  foolishly  we  college  faculties  often  act  on  practical  ques^ 
tions!  If  a  boy  has  sixteen  good,  strong  courses  for  entrance 
to  college,  but  has  not  had  a  foreign  language,,  he  must  be 
conditioned,  penalized;  but  if  he  has  fourteen  or  fifteen 
courses,  including  a  foreign  language,  he  is  all  right!  No 
wonder  we  are  frequently  discredited  as  visionary  theorists  by 
the  man  who  does  things. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  being  an  extremist.  Wisdom 
is  usually  found  in  the  “  Doctrine  of  the  mean.”  In  the  ex¬ 
treme  we  have  the  reactionary  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
radical  on  the  other;  but  nearer  the  golden  mean  we  have 
always,  in  the  struggle  within  the  group,  the  conservative  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  progressive  on  the  other.  I  like  the 
progressive  attitude;  it  is  a  preparedness  for  the  oncoming 
future,  and  is  a  far  look  ahead.  The  conservative  attitude, 
while  probably  necessary  to  prevent  progressiveness  from  be¬ 
coming  extreme  radicalism,  is  essentially  a  looking  backward 
to  a  golden  age  in  the  past.  Now  that  the  dam  is  out,  we 
are  forced,  for  the  time  being,  to  let  the  dead  past  bury  its 
dead,  and  to  bethink  ourselves  of  the  chaos  around  us  with  a 
view  to  a  sane  reconstruction.  This  must  be  done  from  the 
point  of  view  of  society  rather  than  from  that  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
the  day  of  the  merely  intellectual  and  individualistic  is  past, 
and  that  education  is  to  be  brought  to  a  sane  and  progressive 
mean  by  a  due  recognition  of  feeling  and  of  doing  m  view  of 
society.  Good  is  made  to  come  out  of  evil^  and  the  works 
of  folly  become  the  occasion  or  the  cause  of  progress. 

Joseph  Kennedy 

University  of  North  Dakota 
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THE  BOOKMAN  IN  HIS  RELATION  TO  THE  TEXT¬ 
BOOK  PROBLEM  ^ 

The  textbook  publisher  in  this  country  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.  He  came  into  existence  when  schools  began  to 
demand  that  every  pupil  in  the  same  class  should  use  similar 
textbooks.  Dealers  in  school  furniture,  heating,  ventilating 
appliances,  and  school  supplies  developed  as  industries  some¬ 
what  later.  Seventy-five  years  ago,  in  New  England,  outside 
of  a  few  cities,  schools  were  greatly  hampered  by  their  in¬ 
ability  to  require  and  procure  uniform  textbooks.  As  the 
West  developed,  settlers  brought  \vith  them  their  old  school¬ 
books,  and  trouble  and  confusion  resulted  therefrom  in  the 
schools.  The  practise  of  giving  an  exchange  price  for  old 
books  was  a  concession  on  the  part  of  publishers  to  aid  the 
school  authorities  in  getting  out  of  the  hands  of  pupils  the 
diverse  textbooks  in  the  schools,  which,  remaining  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  made  classification  impossible.  The  entire  volume  of 
the  textbook  business  of  every  grade  and  description  in  the 
United  States  and  its  dependencies  is  under  rather  than  over 
twelve  million  dollars  per  annum,  divided  among  more  than 
one  hundred  publishers.  Briefly  stated,  the  cost  of  textbooks 
of  all  kinds  in  any  town  or  city  never  exceeds  fifteen  cents  per 
capita  of  the  population  in  such  community. 

Publishers  advertise  their  new  and  forthcoming  books  in 
educational  journals,  in  circulars,  by  mailing  books  free  as 
samples  to  thoughtful  and  able  teachers,  that  school  author¬ 
ities  may  know  these  books,  and  ascertain  for  themselves  the 
merits  of  the  plans  therein  presented.  When  some  publishers 
have  sought  to  limit  this  advertising  expense  by  cutting  their 
number  of  donated  sample  copies,  they  have  been  so  deluged 

*  Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Education  Association  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  February  29, 
1911. 
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with  letters  from  teachers  and  school  officials,  threatening  them 
with  loss  of  future  business,  that  this  expensive  advertising 
practise  still  continues.  Yet  these  agencies  are  feeble  in  com¬ 
parison  with  personal  presentation  of  the  merits  of  a  textbook 
by  a  skilled  and  tactful  bookman. 

A  textbook  first  appears  in  the  method  or  treatment  of  some 
excellent  teacher  in  the  schoolroom — friends,  visitors  see  its 
merits,  and  get  in  that  way  some  of  the  ideas.  The  next 
step  is  to  ask  for  all  phases  of  the  treatment,  i.e.,  have  the 
teacher  write  out  a  copy  of  his  presentation.  This  finally  be¬ 
comes  a  serious  task,  and  the  author  works  out  his  plan  in 
detail  and  presents  his  manuscript  to  some  publisher.  It  is 
criticized  by  editors,  referred  to  other  critics,  its  adaptability 
considered — and  accepted.  His  manuscript  may  be  rejected; 
neither  editor  nor  readers  may  get  the  idea  or  thought  of 
the  author;  because  the  author’s  ideas  run  counter  to  the 
views  of  those  who  read  the  manuscript;  because  the  manu¬ 
script  is  believed  to  be  so  contrary  to  prevailing  usage  in  the 
schools  that  the  sales  would  be  small.  In  the  beginning, 
authors  and  founders  of  publishing  houses  were  both  printers 
and  salesmen.  When  Professor  Davies  of  West  Point  wrote 
his  series  of  arithmetics,  he  found  a  publisher  in  a  young 
man,  the  founder  of  a  great  business,  who  took  the  risk  of 
printing,  and  personally  canvassed  teachers  and  boards  of 
education.  As  business  increased,  it  became  necessary  to  dele¬ 
gate  the  sale  of  textbooks  to  other  hands  than  those  who 
wrote,  published,  or  printed  them.  To  market  a  new  idea,  or 
article,  salesmen  of  a  special  character  are  needed.  They 
must  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  this  article.  To  sell 
a  new  type  of  locomotive,  its  merits  must  first  be  explained 
to  officials;  its  advantages  must  be  pointed  out  to  engineers, 
who  will  have  charge  of  it ;  future  .orders  depend  upon  the 
way  the  new  engine  stands  the  tests  made  by  the  railway 
people. 

The  general  introduction  of  music  in  the  schools  is  largely 
owing  to  the  personal  efforts  and  demonstrations,  years  ago, 
of  two  bookmen,  who,  against  great  indifference  on  the  part 
of  school  officials  and  more  skepticism,  in  frequent  contests 
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with  each  other  and  others,  proved  that  music  could  be 
taught  just  as  other  subjects.  Similar  services  have  been 
rendered  to  the  schools  in  their  time  by  many  other  bookmen. 
At  present,  any  new  idea  affecting  the  schools,  their  well¬ 
being,  such  as  results  from  better  heating,  lighting,  ventilat¬ 
ing,  must  be  virtually  taught  and  demonstrated  to  school  of¬ 
ficials  and  authorities  by  the  representatives  of  such  industries, 
much  the  same  as  other  topics  are  taught  in  the  schools  and 
in  the  world.  The  commercial  world  thus  becomes  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  bringing  about  better  conditions.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  article  Professor  Duncan  quotes  a  famous  chemist.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bernhard  of  Paris : 

“  Former  discoveries  of  mine  I  gave  to  the  world  and  they  have  prac¬ 
tically  died.  The  last  one  I  have  patented  because  only  by  making  it  an 
object  to  some  commercial  interest  to  make  it,  can  it  be  brought  to  man’s 
attention  and  the  world  benefited.” 

An  article  that  anybody  can  make,  a  book  not  protected  by 
copyright,  is  not  likely  to  be  made  by  any  one.  Any  pub¬ 
lisher  can  publish  the  great  debates  between  Lincoln  and 
Douglas.  The  copyrights  on  numerous  books  of  great  literary 
value  have  long  since  expired,  but  if  you  want  to  purchase  a 
copy,  the  only  place  that  one  can  be  found  is  probably  in  the 
stock  of  the  dealer  in  second-hand  books. 

The  bookman,  in  his  first  relation  to  the  schools,  exists  di¬ 
rectly  to  point  out  and  exploit  the  aims  and  methods  of  the 
author  of  the  textbook  that  he  is  trying  to  sell ;  indirectly,  to 
help  the  schools  thru  betterment  of  methods  of  teaching.  For 
these  purposes  he  needs  opportunity  to  lay  his  facts  and  points 
before  teachers  and  superintendents, — otherwise,  it  might  be 
months  and  years  before  these  busy  people  would  discover 
what  this  author  has  to  tell  them.  The  cost  of  textbooks  of 
all  descriptions  does  not  exceed  three  per  cent,  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  running  expenses  of  the  schools.  Yet  to 
the  pupils  in  the  schools  it  may  be  a  question  of  fifty  per  cent, 
of  their  time  and  opportunities,  to  have  this  problem  thoroly 
studied  and  solved,  to  the  end  that  the  tools  used  by  them 
shall  be  of  the  best  quality  and  latest  pattern.  Therefore, 
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teachers  and  superintendents  must  and  do  take  all  the  time  that 
they  can  spare  from  their  other  duties  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  contents,  methods,  and  aims  of  textbooks. 

The  bookman,  coming  into  contact  with  the  schools  at  vari¬ 
ous  points,  is  quick  to  find  excellent  teachers,  teachers  with 
inventive  minds,  and  to  encourage  them  to  express  their 
powers  in  the  line  of  authorship.  Thru  the  bookman  a  very 
large  number  of  the  best  textbooks  come  to  be  written  and 
published.  He  is,  therefore,  an  important  factor  in  the  growth 
and  maintenance  of  good  teaching,  and  the  consequent  up¬ 
lift  in  the  schools,  even  tho  the  immediate  results  of  his  work 
are  not  so  visible  as  those  resulting  from  the  efforts  of 
others.  Another  function  of  the  bookman  is  to  secure  and  in¬ 
sure  a  high  quality  of  workmanship  in  the  manufacture  of 
textbooks.  He  is  an  important  factor  in  this,  because  he 
witnesses  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  books  in  the  schools  short¬ 
comings  in  binding  and  printing,  and  learns  of  defects  in 
methods  of  treatment  from  the  criticisms  of  teachers  and 
patrons.  These  faults  he  is  more  anxious  to  correct  than  any 
one  else.  This  causes  him  to  be  alert  at  all  times  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  customers — the  schools. 

Bookmen  are  not  interested  particularly  in  any  one  system 
or  plan  of  adopting  textbooks.  They  are  in  favor,  as  a  rule, 
of  the  existing  plan  in  their  respective  fields.  They  can  not 
see,  however,  why  teachers  and  superintendents,  with  their  in¬ 
terest  in  the  well-being  of  the  children  in  the  schools,  can  fail 
to  oppose  the  form  of  state  adoption;  for  under  this  plan  the 
influence  of  the  teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent  is  prac¬ 
tically  destroyed.  Where  the  town  or  city  is  the  unit  of 
adoption,  the  trend  is  more  and  more  to  place  the  decision  of 
textbook  questions  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and  their  re¬ 
sponsible  superior  officers.  In  my  opinion,  Massachusetts  is 
fifty  years  in  advance  of  any  other  state  in  its  solution  of 
the  problems  involved  in  a  representative  government.  The 
textbook  law  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  statute  books  over  forty 
years,  is  as  follows,  i.e. :  “  Changes  may  be  made  in  the  text¬ 
books  used  in  a  town  at  any  time,  notice  having  been  given 
at  a  previous  meeting,  and  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  th*e 
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board  voting  in  the  affirmative  ” — simple,  compact,  pro¬ 
gressively  conservative,  affording  opportunity  for  changes,  re¬ 
quiring  careful  consideration.  Last  year  the  legislature 
past  an  act  requiring  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  make 
Ids  recommendation  of  textbooks  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
as  a  prerequisite  to  action  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  bookman  always  welcomes  the  trend  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  selection  of  textbooks  to  the  skilled  teacher  modified 
by  the  judgment  of  principals  and  superintendent.  By  that 
method  he  escapes  the  influence  of  the  politician,  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  of  some  board-member’s  wife,  of  the  enthusiasm  for  a 
rival’s  wares,  because  some  one  belongs  to  the  same  college 
fraternity,  or  went  to  the  same  preparatory  school. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  publishers  of  textbooks 
and  their  employees,  the  bookmen,  are  leaders  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  better  methods  and  higher  ideals  in  the  conduct  of 
business.  Yet  this  paper  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
discussion  of  the  faults  and  misdemeanors  of  some  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession.  The  bonus  system — postdating  of 
bills,  extra  discounts,  cutting  of  prices  when  times  are  dull, 
etc. — is  a  common  practise  in  many  lines  of  trade.  Banks  are 
still  soliciting  depositors’  accounts  by  promising  interest  on 
monthly  balances.  Dealers  in  pianos,  automobiles,  certain 
kinds  of  new  machinery,  continue  the  practise  of  paying  com¬ 
missions  directly  and  indirectly  for  new  business.  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  magazines  offer  premiums  in  various  forms  to  new 
subscribers.  It  is  an  axiom  in  the  business  world  that  a  busi¬ 
ness  can  not  be  developed  on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  ab¬ 
solute  and  unswerving  honesty.  But  there  is  always  a  small 
percentage  of  business  men  who  are  not  built  right  to  actually 
always  do  what  they  believe  is  right.  A  salesman  knows  that 
if  he  misrepresents  an  article,  hides  defects  in  it,  exacts  too 
high  a  price  for  it,  overstocks  his  customer  by  an  inordinately 
large  order,  that  the  doing  of  any  one  of  these  acts  will  react 
upon  himself,  and  work  an  injury  to  him  and  his  future  pros¬ 
pects.  Yet  some  salesmen,  who  have  not  been  consciously 
disciplined  by  experience,  will  still  take  a  chance.  Man’s 
moral  fiber  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  strengthened  in  his 
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struggle  upward,  to  always  withstand  temptation.  The  abil¬ 
ity  to  put  aside  an  apparent  immediate  benefit  even  when  one’s 
intellect  tells  him  that  in  the  long  run  such  decision  is  right, 
is  an  attribute  not  universally  possest.  Happily  for  most 
of  us,  life  is  not  a  tragedy,  but  a  comedy.  The  conflicts  in 
the  sphere  of  duty  which  constitute  tragedy,  in  a  comedy  are 
always  modified  by  happenings  which  mediate  these  conflicts. 
It  is  like  a  bad  dream  which,  enmeshing  us  in  its  horrible 
chain  of  circumstances,  is  suddenly  ended  by  an  awakening. 
We  are  told  by  the  moralists  that  this  course  is  right,  and  that 
is  wrong — why  hesitate  a  moment  over  your  decision?  In 
actual  life,  however,  such  a  clear  proposition  is  seldom  pre¬ 
sented — usually  there  is  always  some  wrong  mixt  in  with  the 
right  and  some  right  with  the  wrong — and  one’s  decision  in 
such  cases  is  not  so  easy  as  the  professional  moralist  would 
have  us  believe. 

Now,  the  oftener  a  man  is  required  to  act,  exercise  his  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  number  of  different  planes  in  which  these 
actions  lie,  bear  a  relation  to  the  number  of  errors  he  will 
make.  As  bookmen  need  to  act  on  inferences  oftener,  and  on 
more  fields  than  teachers  or  principals,  they  ought  certainly 
make  more  mistakes.  When  such  error  or  mistake  in  judg¬ 
ment  is  committed  by  a  bookman  who  has  a  quasi-public  posi¬ 
tion  in  his  world,  it  is  likely  to  have  much  more  publicity  than 
similar  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  other  business  people.  If 
faculty  meetings  in  some  of  our  universities  were  in  the  field 
of  vision  of  an  enterprising  reporter,  there  might  come  to  us 
in  the  morning  paper  a  story  which  would  vie  in  climaxes 
and  the  fervor  of  ignorance  with  newspaper  accounts  of 
meetings  of  some  public  bodies.  The  author,  the  editor,  sees 
his  mistakes  in  black  on  white,  but  the  errors  of  teachers, 
superintendents,  managers  of  businesses,  bookmen  are  not  so 
definitely  chronicled.  Yet  some  bookmen  have  been  guilty,  in 
prosecuting  their  business,  of  errors,  faulty  judgments,  and  in¬ 
discretions.  Teachers,  principals,  college  professors,  min¬ 
isters,  too,  have  erred  in  our  time  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
bring  some  few  individuals  within  the  meshes  of  the  law.  But 
you  can  not  successfully  indict  a  whole  people,  nor  a  whole 
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class,  nor  a  whole  profession,  because  some  individual  mem¬ 
ber  has  erred.  On  the  whole,  bookmen,  in  their  methods, 
their  line  of  action,  their  life  in  and  out  of  their  business, 
challenge  comparison  with  any  other  class  of  business  men. 

For  this  present  purpose  I  assume  that  teachers  may  group 
our  errors  under  four  heads : 

1.  Discrimination  in  terms — giving  to  one  place  better  rates 
than  to  another  in  order  to  secure  business,  some  phase  of  the 
bonus  system,  etc. 

2.  Undue  activity  in  the  politics  of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  State  Teachers’  Associations. 

3.  Meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  school — assisting  teachers 
and  superintendents  to  secure  places;  the  use  of  political  in¬ 
fluence  in  or  outside  the  schools. 

4.  Personal  criticism  of  competitors  for  imagined  business 
gain. 

First.  In  over  twenty-five  years’  experience  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  I  have  known  and  been  informed  directly  and  indirectly 
of  not  more  than  twelve  instances  of  irregular  practise  on  the 
part  of  bookmen.  The  motive  in  each  case  was  intense  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  against  some  rival  bookman,  and  the  desire  to 
win  at  all  hazards.  Of  course,  such  actions  are  reprehensible, 
and  should  be  frowned  on  by  every  one  inside  and  outside  the 
business.  If  this  is  true,  it  will  be  asked  why  does  the  pub¬ 
lisher  not  promptly  discharge  the  offending  bookman  and  pub¬ 
licly  disown  the  wrong  act?  For  the  same  reason  that  in  the 
family  we  do  not  publicly  disown  one  of  its  members;  for  the 
same  reason  that  a  superintendent  of  schools  does  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  discharge  of  a  teacher  who  does  some  stupid  thing, 
or  gets  tangled  in  the  maze  of  questionable  action.  Again, 
the  spirit  of  the  age  no  longer  permits  the  penalizing  of  em¬ 
ployees  for  errors  or  faults  which  can  be  eliminated  thru  wise 
counsel  of  superiors. 

Second.  Undue  activity  at  meetings  of  State  Teachers’ 
Associations  or  at  the  National  Education  Association.  If 
bookmen  are  members  of  said  association,  or  associations,  they 
have  as  much  right  as  other  members  to  express  their  convic¬ 
tions  on  matters  relative  to  the  policy  of  the  association.  As 
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a  matter  of  fact,  bookmen  rarely  take  any  interest  in  either 
the  program  or  the  politics  of  such  associations.  They  never 
do,  unless  solicited  by  superintendents  or  teachers.  In  such 
cases  the  votes  and  support  of  bookmen  are  as  various  and 
diverse  as  the  votes  and  action  of  any  other  class  of  voters. 
Publishers  themselves  have  no  interest  in  such  matters. 

Third.  Meddling  in  local  politics  or  use  of  political  in¬ 
fluence.  In  communities  where  such  influences  control  school 
affairs,  such  as  the  election  of  a  superintendent,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  teachers,  the  selection  of  janitors,  the  choosing  of 
school  sites,  the  erection  of  buildings,  etc.,  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  they  may  also  affect  the  adoption  of  textbooks. 
Here  are  conditions  into  which  the  bookman  is  thrown,  and 
for  which  he  is  in  no  way  responsible.  A  man  of  ability  and 
character,  who  has  worked  long  in  a  limited  field,  has  acquired 
an  extensive  acquaintance;  he  comes  in  personal  contact  with 
leading  people  in  the  various  parts  of  his  territory.  He  must 
be  politic  and  tactful,  as  well  as  energetic  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  business.  Under  such  conditions  he  may  be  tempted  to 
use  the  local  political  forces;  the  high-grade  bookman  never 
does,  because  of  the  ultimate  danger  to  his  business  from  such 
an  alliance :  because  he  knows  that  such  aid  inevitably  becomes 
a  burden  on  him  and  his  business.  No  one  regrets  more  than 
do  the  publishers  and  the  bookmen  interference  in  educational 
matters  thru  politics  or  politicians.  But  I  know  of  no 
ground  which  justifies  any  general  accusation  against  the 
bookmen  of  resorting  to  politics  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
business.  Probably  such  charges  in  nearly  all  instances  orig¬ 
inate  in  the  attempt  of  an  unsuccessful  rival  to  account  for 
his  failure.  Superintendents  in  search  of  competent  teachers 
for  an  immediate  vacancy  seek  the  advice  of  bookmen  at 
times  because  of  their  large  acquaintance.  If  a  bookman  com¬ 
mends  some  worthy  teacher,  in  response,  isn’t  it  ungenerous  to 
intimate  that  he  has  other  motives  than  serving  the  schools 
and  a  worthy  teacher?  Personally  nothing  gives  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  serve  an  excellent  teacher  or  superintendent, 
because  I  feel  that  by  so  doing  I  am  helping  the  schools — na 
one  ever  suggested  to  me  that  I  had  an  ulterior  business  mo- 
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tive  in  such  action.  In  my  own  case  I  am  as  careful  in  recom¬ 
mending  teachers  as  I  was  when  superintendent. 

Fourth.  Personal  criticism  of  competitors  for  imagined 
business  gain.  The  evil  of  “  knocking  ”  one  another,  in  the 
slang  of  the  day,  is  more  or  less  prevalent  in  every  line 
where  there  is  intense  competition.  It  occurs  in  the  pro¬ 
fessions  and  thruout  the  commercial  world.  Echoes  of  such 
misrepresentation  are  heard  from  small  people  in  college  facul¬ 
ties.  The  business  of  publishing  schoolbooks  and  selling  them 
ought  to  be  above  and  beyond  this  sort  of  thing.  It  is  with 
great  regret  that  I  admit  that  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
We  are  too  prone  to  gossip  and  to  criticize  others,  to  the  loss 
off  our  own  dignity  and  the  consequent  impairment  of  our 
business.  This  practise,  however,  brings  its  own  punishment. 
The  lawyer  who  indulges  in  personal  insinuations  or  reflec¬ 
tions  upon  his  opponent,  fails  to  rise  very  high  in  his  pro¬ 
fession.  The  doctor  of  medicine  who  is  prone  to  point  out 
the  weaknesses  or  incapacity  of  his  rivals,  loses  caste.  The 
practise  comes  from  a  low  view  of  business  ethics  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  from  a  futile  tendency  to  magnify  himself,  which  is 
sometimes  a  by-product  of  acute  business  rivalry.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  such  habit  is  very  objectionable,  contrary 
to  sound  business  principles,  and  should  be  frowned  upon 
by  all  right-thinking  people.  Bookmen  are,  in  effect,  the  at¬ 
torneys  of  their  respective  houses;  tho  cordial  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  each  other,  when  not  engaged  in  contests,  the  intense 
personal  antagonism  between  rival  bookmen  in  heated  and 
long  continued  rivalries  sometimes  presents  a  demoralizing 
picture,  when  viewed  by  a  spectator  who  is  not  conversant 
with  conditions.  Rival  real  estate  agents  buying  a  partic¬ 
ularly  coveted  piece  of  property,  newspaper  reporters  on 
track  of  an  important  item  of  news,  all  men  engaged  in  a 
fiercely  competitive  business,  go  thru  similar  experiences. 
That  the  large  majority  of  bookmen  waging  war  against  each 
other,  living  their  lives  in  a  small  territory,  nearly  always  in 
the  limelight,  can  carry  on  their  business  efficiently  and  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  continue  to  receive  the  respect,  the  confidence, 
the  friendship  of  practically  every  high-class  man  or  woman 
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with  whom  they  come  in  contact  in  the  schools,  is  a  high 
tribute  to  the  integrity,  honor,  and  character  of  the  profession. 

When  suitable  opportunity  to  meet  teachers  and  superin¬ 
tendents  is  given  bookmen,  only  good  can  come  from  their 
visits.  It  is  a  maxim  among  bookmen  that  the  busiest,  ablest, . 
and  most  prominent  school  officials  and  teachers  are  always  the 
easiest  to  see.  It  is  so  rare  when  a  bookman  is  denied  an 
interview  or  prevented  from  prosecuting  his  missionary  work, 
that  such  occasions  are  a  negligible  quantity.  An  insistent, 
ill-mannered  individual  may,  it  is  true,  place  himself  outside 
the  pale  of  even  the  great  courtesy  of  the  school  world.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  narrow-minded,  self-centered,  all¬ 
knowing  school  officials  who  look  upon  the  bookman  as  an  un¬ 
necessary  evil.  Such  men  are  rare;  such  attitude  being  re¬ 
flected  in  their  school  activities  elsewhere  usually  brings  about 
a  proper  point  of  view.  Trade,  commerce,  and  science  are  in¬ 
terwoven  together.  Nothing  is  more  anomalous,  illogical,  and 
unjust  than  antagonism  between  publishers,  bookmen,  and 
teachers.  There  should  be  complete  sympathy,  understanding, 
and  concert  between  them.  The  bookman  should  express 
this  policy  in  his  actions  at  all  times.  Courteous,  respect¬ 
ful,  but  not  apologetic,  anxious  to  perform  his  prin¬ 
cipal  duty  as  salesman,  reasonably  jealous,  of  the  ethics  and 
responsibilities  of  his  profession,  but  conscious  that  he  is  a 
factor  in  the  cause  of  education.  To  my  mind,  therefore, 
the  bookman  belongs  properly  in  the  system  of  education. 
He  has  a  necessary  function  to  perform.  He  will  perform 
that  function  until  other  parts  of  the  system  develop,  so  that 
the  work  performed  by  him  can  be  better  performed  by  them. 
Then,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  progress,  he  will  pass 
away.  Until  that  time  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  live  his 
life  with  the  agencies  for  good  in  the  schools,  and  do  his  part 
towards  reducing  the  number  of  his  shortcomings,  that  thereby 
the  efficiency  and  well-being  of  the  schools  may  be  increased. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 


Boston,  Massachusetts 
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THE  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE  OF 

COLLEGES " 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Educational  Review  ^  I  discust 
the  relation  of  the  American  college  to  scholarship,  a  subject 
which,  considering  its  primary  importance,  seemed  to  me  to 
have  been  too  much  neglected  by  recent  writers  on  the  college 
situation.  It  is  the  moral  and  religious  influence  of  colleges 
and  universities  which  has  received  very  widespread  attention 
on  the  part  of  newspaper  and  magazine  writers  within  the  last 
year  or  two.  These  discussions  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
carried  on  in  an  obviously  partizan  and  sensational  spirit,  and 
we  may  be  excused,  I  take  it,  from  giving  them  a  large 
amount  of  detailed  attention.  That  the  student  will  encounter 
moral  problems  when  he  enters  the  college  community  may  be 
taken  for  granted  in  advance.  That  the  college  will  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  successful  in  aiding  the  student  to  surmount  all  his  moral 
and  religious  difficulties  may  also  be  expected.  That  there  are 
genuine  issues  involved  in  the  controversy  over  the  moral  ef¬ 
fect  of  college  training  is  in  any  case  clearly  evident.  I  wish 
in  this  article  (i)  to  point  out  some  of  the  common  diffi¬ 
culties  which  the  college  meets  in  the  moral  control  of  its  stu¬ 
dent,  and  (2)  to  suggest  some  ways  of  meeting  these  diffi¬ 
culties. 

I 

(i)  It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
college  student  is  in  an  entirely  different  moral  position  from 
that  of  the  student  in  the  common  and  secondary  schools,  in 

^  Part  of  a  chapter  of  a  forthcoming  book,  The  culture  of  religion, 
Boston,  1912. 
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the  respect  that  he  is  usually  freed  from  home  •  restraints  of 
every  kind,  except  such  as  follow  him  in  the  form  of  domestic 
memories  and  the  weekly  or  bi-weekly  letters  from  the  home 
circle. 

(2)  Too  often  the  relation  between  the  student  and  re¬ 
ligious  organizations  is  severed  when  he  goes  from  home  into  ’ 
the  college  community.  It  will,  perhaps,  prove  difficult  for 
the  clergyman  in  the  college  town,  who  already  has  a  parish 
numbering,  say,  from  two  hundred  to  a  thousand  members, 
to  interest  himself  in  a  large  floating  population  of  college 
students,  especially  if  these  students  do  not  manifest  special 
appreciation  of  such  interest  when  it  is  shown.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  message  of  the  average  clergyman,,  intended  primarily, 
as  it  must  be,  for  his  local  parishioners,  does  not  always  ap¬ 
peal  very  strongly  to  the  college  student,  who  is  likely  to 
imagine  himself  advanced  somewhat  beyond  the  point  of  view 
of  the  preacher  seeking  to  minister  to  his  spiritual  needs. 

(3)  The  larger  colleges  are  today  often  found  in  cities 
or  in  towns  of  sufficient  size  to  offer  the  various  distractions 
and  temptations  encountered  in  such  cities.  I  am  far  from 
believing  that  a  checkered  moral  experience  is  a  condition  of 
moral  strength,  as  some  seem  to  hold.  The  view  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  experience,  is  unpsychological  and  morally 
dangerous.  Thoro  academic  training  is  a  thing  of  incal¬ 
culable  value,  but  if  it  is  gotten  at  the  expense  of  moral  prin¬ 
ciple  and  good  moral  habits  it  has  cost  more  than  it  is  worth. 
Happily,  the  alternative  is  not  one  which  the  student  is  very 
often  obliged  to  face;  but  he  ought  never  to  be  asked  to 
face  it. 

(4)  The  student’s  moral  and  religious  life  is  sometimes 
endangered,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  by  the  very  studies  which 
he  pursues  under  the  leadership  of  his  various  instructors.  I 
do  not  myself  believe  that  advanced  studies  logically  invalidate 
a  fundamentally  ethical  or  religious  view  of  the  world.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  more  than  a  very  small  proportion  of  com¬ 
petent  scholars  today  believe  that  the  results  of  their  studies 
contradict  such  a  view  of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  instructors 
are  not  always  fully  aware  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  intel- 
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lectual  difficulties  experienced  by  students,  and  are  often,  I 
fear,  somewhat  indifferent  as  to  the  eventual  solution  of  those 
difficulties.^  The  present  size  and  organization  of  many  col¬ 
leges,  at  any  rate,  do  not  facilitate  individual  conferences 
between  students  and  instructors,  even  if  both  parties  would 
welcome  such  conferences. 

(5)  The  great  numerical  growth  of  colleges,  and  the 
floating  character  of  the  college  population,  naturally  make 
for  a  certain  isolation  and  anonymousness  which  is  not  al¬ 
ways  conducive  to  the  most  favorable  moral  development. 
The  force  of  public  opinion  becomes  enfeebled,  everything  else 
equal,  in  proportion  to  the  heterogeneity  and  looseness  of  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  social  group  to  which  the  individual  belongs. 
The  moral  life  does  not  thrive  in  isolation,  as  the  church  has 
had  ample  occasion  to  learn. 

(6)  Mr.  Birdseye  has  recently  called  somewhat  spectac¬ 
ular  attention  *  to  the  alleged  evil  of  student  idleness.  The 
amount  of  actual  student  idleness  in  American  colleges,  at  any 
rate,  is,  according  to  my  observations,  practically  negligible. 
Mr.  Birdseye  evidently  means  by  idleness  a  lack  of  studious¬ 
ness,  concerning  the  existence  of  which  there  would,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  be  very  little  question,  much  of  the  students’  time  being 
taken  up  with  one  or  another  of  a  bewildering  variety  of  stu¬ 
dent  activities,  such  as  athletics,  college  journalism,  music, 
dramatics,  club  work,  and  social  functions  of  every  kind  and 
degree.  The  real  danger  to  student  life,  therefore,  is  not 
idleness,  but  the  dissipation  of  energy,  and  a  distorted  view  of 
the  purpose  and  the  opportunities  of  college  training. 

(7)  There  is  a  further  danger  in  college  life  which  is, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  general  to  deserve  mention  here.  The 
increase  of  prosperity  and  the  growing  popularity  of  college 
training  have  had  the  result  of  making  the  college  course  more 
generally  sought  after  than  it  formerly  was.  The  consequence 
is  that  there  is,  perhaps,  a  larger  proportion  of  men  who  at¬ 
tend  college  more  because  they  have  the  means  with  which 
to  do  so  than  because  they  possess  the  intellectual  and  moral 


*  Cf.  Proc.  R.  E.  A.,  1904,  p.  126  ff. 

*  See  Individual  training  in  colleges,  esp.  chapter  xxv. 
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qualifications  which  would  suggest  a  scholarly  career.  The 
presence  in  large  numbers  of  this  type  of  college  student  has 
tended  to  generate  and  foster  habits  of  extravagance  formerly 
unknown  in  student  circles.  With  this  condition  Greek  letter , 
societies  have  had  no  little  to  do.  Many  fraternities  which 
formerly  emphasized  scholastic  standing  among  their  condi¬ 
tions  of  entrance  have  degenerated  into  social  clubs  to  which 
wealth  and  social  prominence  are  the  main  conditions  of  en¬ 
trance.  The  extravagance  common  within  the  fraternities 
either  enforces  similar  extravagance  upon  the  less  wealthy  stu¬ 
dents,  or  else  subjects  them  to  the  humiliation  of  not  being 
able  to  enter  into  many  of  the  privileges  of  student  life  in 
which  they  would  otherwise  naturally  share. 

II 

These  are  some  of  the  most  important  causes  of  moral  decay,, 
as  I  see  them,  to  which  the  modern  college  student  is  exposed. 
The  deleterious  effects  of  these  conditions  upon  the  student’s 
character  may  be  summarized  under  the  following  heads,  the 
causes  and  effects  standing  in  the  most  complicated  relations 
to  each  other:  (i)  A  weakening  of  moral  principle  thru  intel¬ 
lectual  confusion;  (2)  positive  immorality,  like  drunkenness, 
gambling,  and  licentiousness;  (3)  enfeeblement  of  the  will, 
due  to  a  comparatively  aimless  life  and  the  scattering  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  energies. 

Unfortunately,  the  older  methods  of  shielding  the  student’s 
moral  life  thru  the  direct  oversight  of  student  conduct  by  the 
president  and  the  faculty  of  the  college  has,  on  account  of  the 
enormous  growth  of  student  bodies,  become  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult.  Formerly  the  college  president,  big  of  brain  and  of 
heart,  was  also  the  college  pastor,  and  the  trusted  friend  of 
every  student  on  the  campus.  Today  student  bodies  have 
become  so  vast,  and  the  executive  and  administrative  duties 
of  the  college  presidency  have  become  so  exacting  and  numer¬ 
ous,  that  the  college  president,  even  if  he  possesses  powers  of 
spiritual  leadership,  has  little  opportunity  to  exercise  them. 
The  intimate  touch  of  the  instructor  upon  students  has  also 
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been  considerably  relaxed.  This  is  due  mainly  to  three 
causes.  They  are:  (i)  The  increased  preoccupation  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor  with  the  technical  details  of  scholarship 
made  necessary  by  the  exacting  demands  of  modern  special¬ 
ized  investigation.  The  professor  often  regards  teaching  in  the 
light  of  an  interruption  of  the  more  interesting  and  more  im¬ 
portant  work  of  research  and  writing.  (2)  The  rapid  multi¬ 
plication  of  extra-scholastic  student  activities  has  assigned  to 
the  work  of  the  professor  a  much  more  subordinate  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  student  than  it  formerly  occupied.  We  shall 
return  to  this  feature  of  college  life  at  a  later  point.  My  only 
interest  here  is  to  show  that,  while  the  instructor  sometimes 
regards  teaching  and  interviewing  students  in  the  light  of  an 
interruption  of  more  important  activities,  the  student  recipro¬ 
cates  by  regarding  the  instructor  pretty  much  in  the  same 
light:  the  instructor  is  no  longer  his  intellectual  and  spiritual 
hero,  in  the  sense  of  an  older  day,  but  a  not  overly-exacting 
taskmaster,  whose  periodical  quizzes  have  to  be  prepared  for 
in  the  quickest  and  least  painful  way  known  to  coaches  and 
tutors,  and  to  the  older  heads  among  the  students  who  have 
learned  the  various  tricks  of  the  college  trade.  (3)  The 
elective  system,  with  its  multiplied  studies  and  its  frequent 
change  of  courses,  makes  the  prolonged  and  intimate  contact 
between  any  given  instructor  and  his  students  very  difficult. 
The  elective  system  has  certain  other  collateral  effects  to 
which  we  must  return  at  a  later  point. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest,  in  what  follows,  a  return  to  a 
paternalistic  scheme  of  student  government.  This  would  be 
unadvisable  for  two  reasons.  The  college  student  has  arrived 
at  an  age  when  a  degree  of  moral  independence  has  become 
an  intellectual  and  moral  necessity.  At  any  rate,  the  average 
student  feels  that  he  has  arrived  at  years  of  accountability,  and 
rather  resents  any  authoritative  interference  with  his  private 
life.  And  this  feeling,  doubtless,  has  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Nevertheless,  among  the  various  methods  that  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  moral  and  religious 
welfare  of  students,  the  old  method,  modified  to  suit  modern 
conditions,  is  still  the  most  effective.  No  device  or  system  of 
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devices  can  take  the  place  of  the  personal  influence  of  the  col¬ 
lege  president  and  his  teaching  staff.  The  first  and  most  imper¬ 
ative  moral  need  of  colleges,  therefore,  is  that  the  gulf  which  is 
fixt  in  most  of  the  larger  institutions  between  students  and 
teaching  staff  should  in  some  way  be  bridged.  “  In  the  Amer¬ 
ican  university,”  says  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  “  it  is 
all-important  that  the  teachers  should  know  the  students,  in¬ 
dividually  and  collectively,  their  hopes,  their  aspirations,  and 
their  achievements.”  Very  true.  But  how  is  this  feat  to  be 
accomplished?  The  device  which  many  institutions  are  try¬ 
ing —  namely,  the  employment  of  additional  instructors  and  the 
reduction  of  the  size  of  classes — is,  in  my  opinion,  worse  than 
useless,  unless  the  additional  instructors  are  men  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  moral  strength,  and  genuine  teaching  power.  But  this  is, 
unfortunately,  not  always  the  case.  What  actually  takes  place 
is  illustrated  by  a  specific  case  which  has  recently  come  under 
my  observation,  in  which  a  college  class  numbering  about  three 
hundred,  taught  by  a  splendid  scholar  and  a  strong  teacher, 
was  divided  up  into  three  sections  of  a  hundred  each,  two  of 
the  sections  being  handed  over  to  youthful  instructors,  one  of 
whom  was  just  a  year  out  of  college.  Evidently,  the  last  state 
of  two  hundred  members  of  the  original  class  was  indefinitely 
worse  than  the  first.  The  effect  upon  the  teaching  efficiency 
of  a  department  of  adding  inexperienced  instructors  to  the 
teaching  staff  has  been  mathematically  figured  out  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hyde.  “  Let  us  start,”  he  says,®  “  with  a  college  which 
has  a  single  professor  for  a  department — a  man  of  successful 
experience,  whom  it  pays  $2,500.  Let  us  call  the  efficiency  of 
that  department’s  teaching  100.  If  you  add  one  inexperienced 
instructor,  whose  efficiency  in  teaching  is  only  half  that  of 
the  professor,  and  if  he  does  half  of  the  teaching,  then  the 
efficiency  of  teaching  in  that  department  will  be  one-half  of 
150,  or  75.  If  you  add  two  such  instructors,  the  efficiency  of 
teaching  in  that  department  falls  to  one-third  of  200,  or  66  2-3. 
If  you  add  four  such  instructors,  the  teaching  efficiency  of  that 
department  falls  to  one-fifth  of  300,  or  60.  The  instant  an 
institution  increases  the  proportion  of  poorly  paid,  inexperi- 
■  The  outlook,  August  21,  1909. 
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enced  instructors  to  well  paid,  experienced  professors,  it  has 
to  face  this  law  of  diminishing  efficiency.  A  bulky  catalog 
may  conceal  this  law  from  the  uninitiated;  but  the  law  and  its 
fatal  penalties  are  sure  to  be  there.”  The  remedy  is,  of  course, 
easier  to  suggest  than  to  apply.  The  fundamental  trouble  lies 
in  the  fact  that  student  bodies  have  grown  faster  than  our 
ability  to  furnish  competent  teachers  for  them. 

Even  under  present  conditions,  however,  a  number  of  things 
can  be  done  to  bring  an  efficient  faculty  into  closer  touch  with 
the  student  body.  A  few  of  these  may  be  mentioned  here, 
(i)  A  friendly  interest  in  students  and  their  affairs  shown  by 
instructors  would  go  far  toward  solving  the  problem  of  stu¬ 
dent  government.  Where  classes  are  large  the  instructor  can 
doubtless  not  follow  up  the  life  and  history  of  each  individual 
student  under  his  care,  but  if  he  shows  the  proper  attitude, 
students  will  seek  him  when  they  have  difficulties.  (2)  It 
would  be  advisable  for  instructors  to  have  regular  hours  when 
they  are  accessible  to  students.  The  plan  of  having  special 
hours  for  given  classes  or  sections  sometimes  proves  effective 
in  encouraging  students  to  seek  interview’s.  (3)  The  problem 
of  a  lack  of  interest  in  students,  on  the  part  of  instructors  en¬ 
gaged  in  research  and  productive  work,  has  been  partly  solved 
in  some  places  by  dividing  the  entire  faculty  up  into  a  research 
section  and  a  teaching  section,  research  instructors  being  re¬ 
lieved  of  a  part  of  their  work  of  teaching.  This  plan  has  ob¬ 
vious  advantages  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  research  func¬ 
tion  of  a  university,  besides  giving  students  the  advantages  of 
stronger  teaching  and  a  more  personal  interest,  but  we  can  not 
dwell  upon  these  here.  (4)  Strong  instruction  on  points  of 
honor  and  conduct  goes  far  towards  clearing  the  moral  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  college  community.  I  personally  believe  that 
most  college  evils  can  be  dealt  with  far  more  successfully  in 
this  manner  than  we  have  heretofore  dealt  with  them.  It  is 
well  if  the  ground  of  conduct  is  explained,  but  this  is  not  al¬ 
ways  necessary,  and  may  even  be  debilitating.  Young  peo¬ 
ple’s  military  instincts  are  strong,  and  the  categorical  impera¬ 
tive  is  as  powerful  in  its  appeal  today  as  it  ever  was.  What  is 
the  force  of  this  imperative  but  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and 
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what  is  more  influential  over  the  minds  of  men  than  public 
opinion,  when  it  is  forcefully  and  unambiguously  exprest? 
Of  course,  all  depends  upon  the  personality  back  of  the  precept 
or  demand.  Here  is  where  the  general  assembly  hour  has  its 
important  function.  It  is  the  college  president’s  golden  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  his  intellectual  and  moral  impress  upon  the 
college  community,  and,  if  he  possesses  the  tact  and  the  per¬ 
sonality  which  belong  to  his  high  office,  he  can  wield  a  far- 
reaching  influence  over  every  student  within  the  reach  of  his 
personal  and  administrative  power. 

Aside  from  the  personal  influence  of  the  college  faculty,  a 
number  of  measures  may  be  employed  to  combat  student  im¬ 
morality.  The  first  of  these  is  to  stamp  out,  by  legal  meas¬ 
ures  and  otherwise,  such  breeding-places  of  immorality  as 
gambling-dens,  saloons,  houses  of  ill  fame,  and  other  dis¬ 
reputable  places  to  which  students  may  have  access.  This 
is  an  extremely  important  point,  which  is  not  always  duly  at¬ 
tended  to.  The  college  located  in  a  town  obviously  has  the 
advantage  over  the  one  located  in  a  large  city,  in  the  respect 
that  its  moral  environment  is  more  completely  under  its  control. 

The  extravagant  confidence  in  the  student  honor  system  in 
many  quarters  appears  to  be  due  to  the  tacit  assumption  that 
you  can  increase  the  total  amount  of  honor  present  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  by  systematizing  it.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
that  unless  students’  native  moral  ideas  have  been  modified  by 
specific  instruction,  their  hatred  of  priggishness,  and  their 
ideals  of  mutual  loyalty,  are  often  more  strongly  developed 
than  their  ideals  of  classroom  honesty,  sobriety,  etc.,  which 
are  often  found  to  be  extremely  feeble  and  hazy.  The  most 
effective  way  of  controlling  conduct  is  thru  definite  principles 
and  ideals,  and  the  best  way  of  defining  and  strengthening  prin¬ 
ciples  and  ideals  is  thru  specific  and  forceful  instruction. 
Young  people  are  very  ready  to  conform  to  moral  standards, 
provided  these  exist  and  are  made  clear  to  them. 

The  problem  of  the  dissipation  of  students’  time  and  energy 
is  a  truly  serious  one.  In  many  places  extra-academic  activ¬ 
ities  have  come  to  monopolize  such  a  large  share  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  time  and  thought,  that  studies  occupy  a  very  subordinate 
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place  on  his  daily  program.  Of  course,  no  one  would  think  of 
eliminating  these  activities  from  student  life.  Some  of  them 
are  educative,  some  are  pleasant  forms  of  relaxation,  nearly 
all  of  them  have  a  legitimate  function  of  some  sort.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  business  of  the  college  is  scholarship,  and  when  any 
other  interest  usurps  the  place  of  scholarship  in  any  college, 
that  college  has  lost  its  reason  for  being. 

The  situation  is  obviously  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with. 
One  way  of  dealing  with  it  is  to  limit  student  functions  to 
certain  days  of  the  week.  Another  is  to  regulate  them  by  is¬ 
suing  an  approved  list,  past  upon  by  a  joint  committee  of 
students  and  faculty  members.  The  remedy,  however,  must 
strike  deeper,  because  the  true  cause  lies  deeper.  People  play 
in  the  absence  of  serious  work,  and  there  is  very  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  college  curriculum  does  not  always  furnish 
students  with  sufficient  work  to  keep  them  healthfully  em¬ 
ployed.  Investigations  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  shown  that  the  time  which  students  put  in  in  actual 
study  outside  class  hours  is  disreputably  small.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  institutions  where  social  and  artificial  motives  for 
study  prevail,  rather  than  utilitarian  and  practical  ones.  It 
is  a  fact  well  known  to  any  student  who  has  gone  thru  college 
with  his  eyes  open  that  there  are  in  every  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  courses  in  which  the  amount  of  study  is  practically 
negligible. 

The  two  things  which  have  done  most  to  make  this  possible 
are  the  lecture  method  of  instruction  and  the  elective  system. 
The  lecture  method  still  has  its  unique  advantages  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  and  forceful  teacher.  But  when  it  degenerates 
into  a  mere  dictation  exercise,  it  becomes  an  unholy  bore  and 
a  veritable  intellectual  death  mask,  smothering  intellectual  in¬ 
terest  and  the  free  play  of  thought.  The  one  important  ob¬ 
ject  in  all  teaching  is  to  provoke  the  self-activity  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  to  stimulate  thought.  The  lecture  method  leaves  the 
mind  idle  both  during  and  after  the  lecture,  at  least  until  the 
inevitable  quiz,  when,  by  dint  of  a  rapid  review  of  notebooks 
and  tutorial  assistance,  the  brain  is  plastered  with  the  necessary 
ideas  wherewith  to  pass  the  examination. 
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The  elective  system  competes  strongly  with  the  lecture 
method  as  a  debilitating  influence  upon  many  students.  Of 
course,  no  one  would  think  today  of  going  back  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  an  older  day,  with  its  single-gage  course  of  study 
for  all  students,  irrespective  of  their  tastes  and  capacities. 
The  rapid  multiplication  of  sciences  and  the  great  specializa¬ 
tion  of  social  functions  have  rendered  the  old  system  of  com¬ 
plete  prescription  of  studies  hopelessly  obsolete.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  are  obvious  difficulties  connected  with  the  elective 
system  which  must  be  frankly  recognized,  and,  if  possible, 
solved.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  very  thing  which 
constitutes  the  great  merit  of  the  system,  namely  that  it  per¬ 
mits  the  student  to  choose  studies  suited  to  his  natural 
capacities  and  his  future  vocation,  is  also  the  greatest  source  of 
its  weakness.  Frequent  observations  have  shown  that  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  choice  of  studies,  where  it  is  not  otherwise  regulated, 
is  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  exigencies  of  schedule,  by 
the  reputation  of  a  course  as  a  “  snap  course,”  by  a  desire  for 
novelty,  by  the  wish  to  be  in  the  same  class  with  certain  other 
students,  and  by  a  large  number  of  other  considerations  which 
are  rather  disillusioning  to  those  who  had  expected  the  stu¬ 
dent  at  once  to  fall  in  with  the  lines  of  his  natural  genius  or 
his  future  vocation.  The  student’s  course  is  thus  frequently 
a  rope  of  sand,  with  no  relation  of  any  study  or  stage  to  any 
other,  and  the  possibility  of  finding  his  way  thru  the  cur¬ 
riculum  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  energy  often  aflfects 
disastrously  the  student’s  habits  of  study,  sometimes  resulting 
in  the  complete  arrest  of  his  intellectual  development  soon  after 
entering  college. 

President  Lowell  has  recently  voiced  ®  a  somewhat  general 
sentiment  in  favor  of  rehabilitating  intellectual  competition 
and  rivalry  in  the  college  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  interest 
of  students  in  studies.  “  By  the  free  use  of  competition,”  he 
breezily  reminds  us,  “  college  athletics  have  beaten  scholarship 
out  of  sight  in  the  estimation  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
in  the  regard  of  the  college  student  bodies.”  The  idea  is  a 
plausible  one,  and  nothing  plausible  should  be  left  untried  in 
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this  time  of  serious  academic  need.  I  wish,  however,  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  any  plan  to  encourage  competition, 
whether  it  be  thru  a  system  of  honor  and  pass  examinations, 
thru  scholarship  fraternities,  or  thru  the  conferment  of  any 
other  distinction  upon  those  excelling  in  scholarship,  will  tend 
only  to  aggravate  some  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the 
electiv'e  system.  In  fact,  fair  competition  is  rendered  well- 
nigh  impossible  under  this  system,  for  the  reason  that  college 
courses  vary  greatly  in  difficulty,  and  that  we  have  at  present 
no  system  of  examining  and  grading  which  is  sufficiently  ob¬ 
jective  to  make  the  results  of  the  competition  a  true  indication 
either  of  the  character  or  of  the  scholarship  of  the  student 
entering  into  it.  I  have  personally  known  students  of  feeble 
intellectual  strength  to  make  Phi  Beta  Kappa  by  carefully 
sidestepping  every  course  which  required  genuine  mental 
ability  and  continuous  application,  while  other  students  of  real 
mental  energy  and  conscientious  regard  for  their  own  ultimate 
good  failed  of  election  because  they  chose  the  more  solid 
studies  and  the  more  conscientious  and  exacting  instructors. 
This,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  is  not  an  infrequent  oc¬ 
currence,  but  an  extremely  common  one,  especially  in  coeduca¬ 
tional  colleges,  and  in  colleges  where  a  wide  range  of  electives, 
including  cultural,  scientific,  and  practical  studies,  are  freely 
offered.  The  tendency  under  such  circumstances  is  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  desert  substantial  courses,  and  to  crowd  into  depart¬ 
ments  already  weak,  and  becoming  weaker  as  numbers  grow, 
and  as  the  proportion  of  lazy  and  incompetent  students  seek¬ 
ing  the  departments  increases.  To  continue  the  athletic 
analogy,  there  can  be  no  competition  worth  the  name  between 
two  runners,  if  one  is  running  on  a  smooth  track,  while  the 
other  takes  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  cross-country  route; 
or  between  two  men,  one  of  whom  lifts  a  weight  of  twenty 
pounds,  while  the  other  handles  one  of  fifty.  The  worldly- 
wise  athlete,  at  any  rate,  who  is  not  exercising  for  his  health, 
but  for  the  laurel  wreath,  will  always  choose  the  smoother 
track  and  the  lighter  weight. 

There  are  two  ways  out  of  the  difficulty,  both  of  them,  I 
fear,  more  or  less  impracticable.  The  first  is  to  have  all  ex- 
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aminations  conducted  by  special  examining  committees,  similar 
to  committees  holding  civil  service  and  other  state  examina¬ 
tions.  The  other  way  is  to  seek  to  establish  more  uniform 
methods  of  marking  than  are  used  at  present,  by  comparing 
the  marks  on  college  records,  and  regularly  notifying  those 
instructors  whose  marks  clearly  exceed,  say,  the  average  mark 
made  by  students  in  other  departments.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  work  out  a  plan  in  detail,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
a  plan  can  be  worked  out  with  some  degree  of  success.  The 
committee  having  in  charge  the  examination  of  college  rec¬ 
ords  and  the  warning  of  instructors  would  doubtless  have 
troubles  of  their  own.  Still,  I  do  not  see  how  the  situation 
is  to  be  helped  otherwise.  At  any  rate,  competition  is  out  of 
the  question  when  the  competitors  are  not  subjected  to  a  com¬ 
mon  test.'^ 

But  what  has  the  elective  system  to  do  with  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  student?  It  has  much  to  do  with  it.  The 
moral  life  of  students  can  not  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  of  idle¬ 
ness,  or  under  conditions  which  permit  play  to  take  the  place 
of  serious  work.  Character  is,  indeed,  not  formed  in  solitude, 
but  in  the  stream  of  the  world,  as  Goethe  grandly  taught.  But 
if  a  man  allows  himself  to  be  swept  along  with  the  current 
of  the  world,  he  courts  moral  disaster,  and  (so  swiftly  and 
noiselessly  does  the  dissolution  of  youthful  character  take 
place)  moral  disaster  will  overtake  him  ere  he  is  aware. 

Aside  from  positive  immorality,  and  the  distintegration  of 
character,  due  to  a  comparatively  aimless  life,  the  weakening 
of  moral  principle  due  to  intellectual  confusion  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  serious  source  of  moral  and  religious  deterioration  in 
college  life.  Here,  again,  we  have  to  look  largely  to  the 
college  teaching  force  for  the  cause  and  the  remedy. 

I  do  not  wish  to  precipitate  here  the  rather  unprofitable  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  the  relative  religious  and  moral  influence  of 

^  President  Lowell  has  recently  advocated  the  plan  of  holding  final 
examinations  on  subjects  at  the  end  of  the  college  course,  similar  to  the 
examination  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  See  the  Educational 
Review  for  January.  The  plan  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  excellent  one,  both 
from  a  psychological  and  a  practical  point  of  view. 
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teaching  in  denominational  colleges,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
the  independent  and  state  universities,  on  the  other.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  my  own  observations,  there  are  men  of  strong  and  of 
feeble  spiritual  power  to  be  found  in  every  institution,  ir¬ 
respective  of  its  foundation  or  type.  It  would  seem  to  be  rea¬ 
sonable  to  believe  that  institutions  directly  responsible  to  a 
religious  constituency  with  strong  moral  feelings  and  demands 
would  be  somewhat  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  instructors 
than  institutions  not  subject  to  such  specific  public  opinion  and 
demands.  But  it  is  also  reasonable  to  believe  that  if  a  college 
president  insists  upon  personal  piety  and  religious  zeal  in 
every  newly-employed  instructor,  he  will  have  to  sacrifice 
something  on  the  side  of  scholarship  and  intellectual  eminence. 
Which  institution  would  be  the  gainer  in  the  long  run  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  say.® 

A  good  deal  of  notoriety  has  been  given  the  published  re¬ 
port  of  the  Presbyterian  College  Board,  according  to  which 
eighty-four  per  cent,  of  theological  students  who  are  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry  come  from  Christian 
colleges,  “  founded  more  or  less  for  Christian  purposes,  and 
which  still  maintain  in  part  the  idea  of  supervising  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  spiritual  life  of  their  students,”  while  only  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  come  from  state  universities,  altho  the  latter 
contain  approximately  one-half  of  all  the  students  of  college 
grade  in  the  country.  The  results  of  this  investigation  are,  as 
they  stand,  striking  enough,  and  may  well  make  us  pause  to 
reflect  on  their  meaning.  Two  remarks  seem  to  be  in  order. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  entirely  clear  that  the  proportion 
of  students  who  enter  the  ministry  from  a  given  type  of  in¬ 
stitution  is  a  complete  criterion  of  the  spiritual  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  type  of  institution.  What  profession  or  voca¬ 
tion  a  person  enters  is  often  due  to  advice  or  suggestion  from 
others  rather  than  to  the  deliberate  choice  on  the  part  of  the 
person  himself,  based  upon  fitness.  Second,  it  seems  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  college  itself  is  a  selective  agency;  the  tastes  and 
interests  of  the  student  and  his  advisers  determine  the  college 
to  be  chosen,  just  as  truly  as  the  college  afterwards  determines 
®  Cf.  Proc.  R.  E.  A.,  1904,  p.  125  fF. 
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the  student’s  tastes  and  interests.  In  other  words,  the  spiritu¬ 
ality  for  which  the  college  claims  the  credit  may  have  existed 
in  the  student  before  he  ever  went  to  college,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  mechanical  genius  may  exist  in  a  lad  before  he  goes  to 
the  mechanical  college  or  the  state  university.  The  same  fal¬ 
lacy  is  often  committed  in  discussing  the  relation  of  college 
training  to  subsequent  prominence.  It  is  forgotten,  again,  that 
the  college  is  a  selective  agency,  and  that  the  most  ambitious 
and  promising  young  men  in  every  community,  as  a  rule, 
choose  the  college  career.  Many  men,  doubtless,  become 
prominent  because  of  a  thoro  college  training.  It  is  equally 
true  that  some  men,  at  least,  become  prominent  in  spite  of 
their  college  training. 

When  due  allowance  is  made,  however,  for  these  sources  of 
error  in  interpreting  the  results  of  the  investigation  referred 
to,  these  results  doubtless  have  some  significance  of  the  kind 
attached  to  them.  The  weakened  interest  in  specifically  re¬ 
ligious  work  on  the  part  of  students  in  state  universities  is  not 
due,  in  my  opinion,  to  irreligious  or  anti-religious  teachings 
in  these  universities,  but,  rather,  to  a  number  of  conditions 
which  are  operative  everywhere,  irrespective  of  the  question 
whether  a  given  institution  is  supported  by  the  state,  by  some 
religious  denomination,  or  by  private  benefactions.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  true  that  any  essential  difference  exists  between  de¬ 
nominational  colleges  and  state  universities  as  regards  either 
teaching  or  religious  influence.  It  is  a  fact  borne  out  by  ob¬ 
servation  that  freedom  to  teach  and  freedom  to  learn  exist  in 
practically  all  institutions  of  higher  learning,  irrespective  of 
their  constituency  or  affiliations.  I  am  obliged  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  even  at  the  risk  of  serious  misunderstanding,  that  a  good 
deal  of  what  is  taught  under  the  name  of  modern  thought, 
both  in  colleges  under  church  control  and  in  state  universities, 
is  not  calculated  to  give  the  student  truer  views  of  life  or  a 
firmer  grasp  on  the  verities  of  the  moral  universe.  This  is  a 
time  of  free  investigation  and  criticism,  and  there  has,  doubt¬ 
less,  been  much  that  sorely  needed  investigation  and  criticism. 
The  part  which  higher  institutions  of  learning  have  had  in  the 
reorganization  of  our  thought  and  ideals  has  been,  on  the 
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whole,  a  large  and  noble  one.  But  the  destructive  impulse  is 
contagious  and  strong,  and,  when  once  thoroly  aroused,  is 
hard  to  allay  so  long  as  there  is  anything  left  to  destroy.  The 
remedy,  however,  does  not  lie  in  the  restriction  of  academic 
freedom,  but,  rather,  in  more  freedom.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  there  is  more  of  the  blood  and  thunder  type  of  teaching  in 
colleges  in  which  a  controversial  spirit  obtains,  and  in  which 
more  or  less  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  instructors  by 
their  theological  critics,  than  in  colleges  where  every  man  is 
left  free  to  teach  his  own  views  in  his  own  way.  A  man  of 
radical  temperament  will  sooner  or  later  settle  down  to  a  sober 
intellectual  life,  if  he  is  not  interfered  with.  The  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  is  for  an  institution  to  refuse  to  employ  a 
man  who  shows  a  naturally  unsympathetic  temperament  and  a 
lack  of  moral  earnestness.  This  ought  to  be  done  in  any  case 
on  purely  pedagogical  grounds.  A  flippant  and  trifling  man  of 
unsympathetic  temperament  will  likely  not  make  a  success  of 
teaching  even  the  more  intellectual  branches,  to  say  nothing  of 
arousing  in  his  students  an  enthusiasm  for  the  best  things. 

Something  remains  to  be  said  of  speciflc  religious  influences 
which  the  college  and  university  can  exert  over  its  students. 
These  take  a  number  of  forms.  Many  institutions  conduct 
daily  devotional  exercises,  consisting  usually  of  song.  Scrip¬ 
ture  reading,  and  prayer.  These,  when  simply  and  reverently 
conducted,  can  not  but  be  a  source  of  spiritual  uplift  to  those 
who  attend  them.  Many  institutions  maintain  regular  church 
services,  conducted  either  by  a  resident  clergyman  or  by  non¬ 
resident  college  preachers.  These,  too,  can  not  but  be  help¬ 
ful,  provided  the  preachers  are  men  of  genuine  spiritual  power, 
men  quite  accustomed  to  student  audiences,  and  who  are  not 
mistaken  about  their  special  mission  in  the  college.  Vesper 
services,  simple  and  beautiful,  made  up  largely  of  sacred  mu¬ 
sic  and,  perhaps,  a  brief  address,  are  found  in  many  places,  and 
are  always  popular.  In  order  to  afford  a  more  intellectual 
view  of  religion,  many  institutions  invite  special  lecturers, 
either  for  single  lectures  or  for  series  of  lectures,  on  religious 
subjects. 

Finally,  the  college  may  maintain  courses  or  even  depart- 
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ments  dealing  with  religious  subjects,  which  students  may  at¬ 
tend  for  regular  credits  under  such  restrictions  as  the  institu¬ 
tion  may  impose.  In  the  case  of  such  state  universities  as  do 
not  feel  free  to  introduce  such  courses  or  departments,  Bible 
chairs  or  Bible  houses  are  often  founded  and  maintained  by 
religious  denominations,  students  usually  being  allowed  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  credit  for  work  done  in  such  institutions.  These 
chairs  or  Bible  houses  are  always  extra-mural  foundations, 
and  have  no  affiliation  or  connection  with  the  universities,  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  academic  courtesy  and  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  interests  of  students  may  suggest  or  demand. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to  the  right  of  state 
universities  to  offer  instruction  in  religious  subjects,  such  as 
Biblical  languages  and  literatures,  religious  art,  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  the  like.  The  question  is,  of  course,  primarily  a 
legal  question,  and  has  to  be  settled  in  the  various  states  in 
accordance  with  such  legal  provisions  and  court  decisions  as 
may  exist.  I  only  desire  here  to  urge  the  distinction  between 
religious  teaching  and  denominational  teaching,  and  to  insist 
that  laws  forbidding  the  latter  do  not  necessarily  forbid  the 
former.  The  state  university,  in  my  opinion,  has  the  whole 
realm  of  human  knowledge  and  culture  for  its  province.  It 
may  be  well  to  remind  those  who  so  strongly  insist  in  their 
demand  that  religion  shall  be  excluded  from  state  institutions, 
that  some  of  the  greater  state  universities  offer  nearly  every 
course  offered  by  theological  seminaries.  There  is  hardly  an 
important  state  university  in  the  country  that  does  not  offer 
courses  dealing  with  some  phase  of  the  history  or  philosophy 
of  religion,  as  an  examination  of  the  catalogs  of  these  uni¬ 
versities  will  at  once  reveal.  The  only  demand  that  can  be 
made  of  these  universities  is  that  the  teaching  in  these  sub¬ 
jects  shall  be  objective  and  impartial,  and  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  not. 

But,  the  question  may  be  asked,  is  not  such  instruction  cal¬ 
culated  to  deprive  the  studies  concerned  of  their  moral  and 
religious  value?  It  is  certainly  possible  that  it  may  do  so  in 
the  hands  of  an  awkward  and  pedantic  instructor,  just  as  any 
other  study  may  degenerate  into  a  mere  formal  and  didactic 
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exercise  when  the  instructor  lacks  insight  and  teaching  power. 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  on  this  point  the  excellent  words 
of  Professor  Bacon  of  Yale  University:  “My  contention  is 
that  it  is  just  by  making  the  courses  purely— but  not  for  that 
reason  coldly,  or  unsympathetically — scientific,  objective,  crit¬ 
ical,  and  historical,  that  they  will  become  most  surely  effective 
in  the  interest  of  genuine  religious  culture.  The  religious  cul¬ 
ture  will  necessarily  be  incidental,  and  not  direct;  it  will  be 
such  as  each  student's  own  heart  prompts  him  to  draw  from  it 
in  the  privacy  of  his  own  reflection.  .  .  .  True,  the  subject- 
matter  is  one  which  requires,  more  than  all  others,  sympathetic 
and  spiritual  insight  in  the  teacher.  That  is  true  with  all 
teaching  of  literature.  .  .  .  How  can  English  literature  be 
taught  by  mere  analysis?  And  if  so,  in  how  much  higher 
degree  must  this  be  true  of  the  literature  of  religion?  But 
what  do  we  mean  by  science  ?  Is  it  scientific  to  grasp  the  shell 
and  miss  the  kernel  ?  Is  it  scientific  to  be  unsympathetic  with 
the  essence  of  the  subject-matter?  .  .  .  My  colleagues,  it  will 
be  almost  as  much  by  what  you  do  not  say  as  by  what  you  say, 
that  your  classes  will  get  the  deepest  benefit  in  your  courses  in 
Biblical  science.  Let  the  aim  be  always  simply  and  purely 
scientific,  and  the  edification  be  incidental.  Permit  the  stu¬ 
dent,  each  for  himself  and  in  his  own  way,  to  apply  to  his  own 
spiritual  need  the  inspiration  that  may  come  to  him  from  the 
glory  of  the  view  of  God  midway  in  his  spiritual  creation.”  ® 

I  fear  that  I  may  have  given  a  rather  somber  impression 
of  the  college,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  college  upon  the 
moral  life  of  students.  I  have,  however,  not  meant  to  do  so. 
There  is  nothing  about  the  college  situation  that  is  essentially 
hopeless  or  beyond  remedy.  ]My  only  interest  has  been  to 
suggest  ways  by  which  the  college  student  would  be  enabled 
to  make  something  like  the  same  progress  in  his  moral  and 
spiritual  growth  that  he  is  expected  to  make  in  his  physical 
and  intellectual  growth.  This  ideal,  great  and  appealing  as 
it  is,  seems  seldom  to  be  clearly  conceived.  But  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  unreasonable  or  impossible  about  it,  and  it  is  an 
ideal  which  will  grow  upon  us  increasingly  as  we  come  to  look 

•  Proc.  R.  E.  A.,  1904,  p.  134-35- 
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upon  the  college,  not  as  a  place  for  the  acquisition  of  informa¬ 
tion  merely,  but  for  the  education  of  the  whole  man  in  all  the 
phases  of  his  complex  nature.  The  college  still  has  a  sacred 
function  which,  one  hopes,  will  not  be  obscured  by  the  prac- 
ticalism  and  the  professionalism  which  are  seeking  to  assign 
to  it  an  entirely  subordinate  place  in  the  educational  scheme. 
As  President  Hyde  has  forcefully  said :  “  For  combining  sound 
scholarship  with  solid  character;  for  making  men  both  intel¬ 
lectually  and  spiritually  free;  for  uniting  the  pursuit  of  truth 
with  reverence  for  duty,  the  small  college,  open  to  the  worthy 
graduate  of  every  good  high  school,  presenting  a  course  suf¬ 
ficiently  rigid  to  give  symmetrical  development  and  sufficiently 
elastic  to  encourage  individuality  along  congenial  lines,  taught 
by  professors  who  are  men  first  and  scholars  afterwards,  gov¬ 
erned  by  kindly  personal  influence  and  secluded  from  too  fre¬ 
quent  contact  with  social  distractions,  has  a  mission  which  no 
change  of  educational  conditions  can  take  away,  and  a  policy 
which  no  sentiment  of  vanity  or  jealousy  should  be  permitted 
to  turn  aside.” 

Emil  C.  Wilm 

Harvard  University 


Quoted  by  Butler,  The  meaning  of  education,  p.  131-32. 
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EXPANSION  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

The  expansion  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  at  present  so 
much  talked  of,  is  not  a  new  idea.  The  broader  scope  was  in 
the  minds  of  its  founders,  and,  altho  the  original  bill  for  its 
establishment,  which  was  engineered  thru  the  House  by 
James  A.  Garfield,  at  that  time  Member  from  Ohio,  called  for 
a  bureau  only,  it  was  created  as  a  Department  of  Education, 
and  on  that  basis  maintained  from  March  2,  1867,  to  July  i, 
1869,  when  it  was  made  a  bureau  in  the  Interior  Department. 
Party  politics  had  much  to  do  with  the  change,  but  there  were 
other  causes :  among  these  the  reluctance  to  multiply  executive 
departments,  and  concentrated  interest  in  the  problem  of  il¬ 
literacy.  The  latter  seemed  to  the  congressional  mind,  at  the 
time,  merely  a  problem  for  statistical  treatment,  important 
but  limited  in  scope. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  law  under  which  the  bureau  was 
created  had  been  drafted  by  men  of  wide  experience  in  edu¬ 
cational  matters  and  conscious  of  their  varied  relations  to 
the  public  welfare,  and,  while  certain  duties  of  the  office  were 
specifically  prescribed,  large  discretion  was  left  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  office  might  fulfil 
its  purposes. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Harris  as  Commissioner  brought 
great  prestige  to  the  bureau,  because  of  his  own  distinction, 
and  the  talk  of  expansion  was  soon  revived.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  fact  that,  while  Dr.  Harris  himself  took  little  or  no  part 
in  the  talk,  the  first  and,  so  far,  only  successful  method  of 
expansion  originated  with  him.  Immediately  upon  assum¬ 
ing  charge  of  the  office,  he  took  measures  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  a  specialist  in  foreign  systems  of  edu- 
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cation.  This  was  followed  at  short  intervals  by  similar 
efforts  in  respect  to  other  divisions  of  the  general  subject,  with 
the  result  that,  during  his  administration,  four  such  positions 
were  created  by  Congress.  To  this  number  Dr.  Harris  made 
several  additions  by  special  assignments  of  expert  members  of 
the  regular  staff.  This  action  was  taken  without  extraneous 
help,  in  pursuance  of  what  seemed  to  Dr.  Harris  the  natural 
order  of  growth  in  the  office.  For  following  the  collection 
of  information  there  must  come  sifting  and  interpretation, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  ever  increasing  relations,  national  and 
international ;  hence,  the  necessity  of  a  body  of  trained  special¬ 
ists,  thoroly  familiar  with  the  history  of  education  and  with 
the  genesis  of  its  particular  problems. 

More  recent  efforts  at  expansion  have  all  followed  this 
course  blazed  by  Dr.  Harris.  The  position  of  specialist  in 
higher  education  was  created  by  Congress  at  the  solicitation 
of  Dr.  Brown,  who  also  obtained  an  appropriation  of  six 
thousand  dollars  for  two  special  investigations,  the  sum  to 
cover  salaries  of  the  expert  investigators  and  contingent  ex¬ 
penses. 

The  specialties  created  by  Dr.  Harris,  and  others  that  he 
contemplated,  are  significant.  As  his  friends  well  know.  Dr. 
Harris  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  genius  of  our  institutions. 
He  recognized  the  distinct  province  of  the  Federal  and  state 
governments  in  education,  as  in  other  public  affairs,  and  he 
deprecated  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  government  bureau  to 
duplicate  state  functions.  It  was  this  discriminating  judg¬ 
ment  that  determined  the  specialties  which  he  fostered;  they 
pertained  without  exception  to  matters  that  belong  specifically 
to  the  Government,  or  that  transcend  state  limits  and  involve 
principles  of  universal  application.  Such  are  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  treasury  grants  for  agricultural  colleges,  for  which 
one  of  his  specialists  was  secured;  questions  of  international 
relations  requiring  an  understanding  of  the  institutions  of 
other  countries;  problems  of  race  education  and  of  excep¬ 
tional  children,  all  of  which  were  cared  for  by  the  specialists 
appointed  during  his  official  term. 

With  respect  to  the  educational  activities  of  the  United 
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States,  Dr.  Harris  regarded  the  bureau  as  a  medium  of  ex¬ 
change,  intended  to  bring  each  unit  of  the  country  to  con¬ 
sciousness  of  its  progress  and  its  needs.  He  was  concerned 
further  to  make  the  bureau  a  coordinating  center  for  all  the 
bodies,  public  and  private,  engaged  in  the  work  of  education. 
The  nature  and  possibility  of  such  coordination  is  illustrated 
by  the  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen,  which  have  exerted  an  influence  thruout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  have  had  wide  foreign  circulation. 

It  is  needless  to  rehearse  here  the  part  which  Dr.  Harris’s 
councils  had  in  the  formation  of  the  committees  named,  or  the 
help  which  he  drew  from  the  offlce  in  furtherance  of  their 
work.  The  same  desire  to  combine  and  conserve  forces  is 
illustrated  by  the  effective  interchange  of  service  between  his 
own  bureau  and  the  Census  Office  and  Labor  Bureau  during 
his  administration.  Expansion,  cooperation,  and  economy  of 
means  were  guiding  principles  of  his  official  action.  They 
were  not  formally  set  forth,  but  consistently  illustrated  by  the 
course  he  pursued.  Once,  and  once  only,  I  believe.  Dr.  Harris 
gave  public  expression  to  his  ideas  of  the  expansion  of  the 
office.  The  occasion  was  an  informal  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  the  National  Council  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  (1904).  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  unexpectedly,  and,  after  several  mem¬ 
bers  had  voiced  their  views,  there  was  a  call  for  Dr. 
Harris.  It  took  a  second  call  to  bring  him  to  his  feet,  when 
he  said  in  substance,  that  he  had  no  very  definite 
ideas  about  the  expansion  of  the  bureau,  excepting  in  a 
single  direction.  He  thought  Congress  should  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  commissions  to  deal  with  educational 
matters  of  national  moment,  such  as  plans  of  education  in 
our  outlying  possessions,  and  the  comparative  value  of  Amer¬ 
ican  and  foreign  scholastic  degrees.  He  believed  the  bureau 
should  be  effectively  represented  on  such  commissions,  and 
thereby  increase  at  once  its  advisory  functions  and  its  dig¬ 
nity.  I  have  been  forcefully  reminded  of  this  suggestion  by 
the  Pan-American  Commission,  which  was  recently  assembled 
in  the  Washington  office  of  the  American  republics,  and  which 
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considered  among  other  matters  that  of  interchanges  between 
the  universities  of  Latin- America  and  those  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  at  another  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As¬ 
sociation,  on  the  occasion  of  an  animated  debate  over  the 
project  of  a  national  university,  that  Dr.  Harris  advanced  the 
strongest  argument  for  the  expansion  of  the  National  Bureau. 
In  the  white  heat  of  discussion,  he  flashed  out  this  memora¬ 
ble  saying :  “  That  government  is  incomplete  which  does  not 
include  representation  of  the  ideal  interests  of  the  people.” 
With  instinctive  consciousness  of  this  fact  the  founders  of 
the  bureau  were  careful  to  leave  its  scope  undefined,  so  that 
it  may  freely  expand  according  to  circumstances. 

It  was  in  Dr.  Harris’s  mind  to  write  out  his  conception  of 
the  representative  function  of  the  bureau,  as  well  as  of  the 
commission  plan  already  referred  to,  but,  alas!  his  time  and 
strength  were  exhausted  by  routine  duties,  so  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  other  disinterested  officials,  the  final  councils  of 
experience  were  never  uttered,  and  remain  only  as  fading 
memories  in  the  minds  of  his  associates. 

The  country  is  facing  great  social  and  industrial  problems 
that  call  for  new  purposes  and  new  agencies  in  education. 
Support  for  the  efforts  to  equip  the  bureau  for  this  enlarged 
service  may  confidently  be  invoked  in  view  of  the  vision  of 
its  founders  and  the  rational  insights  that  guided  its  course 
during  Dr.  Harris’  memorable  administration. 

Anna  Tolman  Smith 

Washington,  D.  C. 


UNPROFITABLENESS 

“  But  the  lesson  which  Chiaro  had  now  learned,  of  how  small  greatness 
might  win  fame,  and  how  little  there  was  to  strive  against,  served  to  make 
him  torpid,  and  rendered  his  exertions  less  continual.” — D.  G.  Rossetti  : 
Hatid  and  soul. 

Chiaro  was  an  aspiring  painter  of  Pisa,  who  when  he  gazed 
upon  the  works  of  the  master,  Giunta  Pisano,  said  within  him¬ 
self,  “  I  am  master  of  this  man.”  Thereupon  he  asked  not 
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to  be  Giunta’s  pupil,  as  he  had  intended,  but  walked  to  his 
home  in  joyousness  of  spirit.  As  he  recalled  the  stiffness 
of  Giunta’s  figures,  and  saw  in  his  mind  the  ungraceful  lines 
and  feebleness  of  drawing,  he  wondered  how  such  work  could 
gain  praise.  Then  the  thought  came  to  him  that  fame  is 
easily  won,  if  these  paintings  could  be  famous — so  easily  that 
there  was  no  need  to  him  of  exertion.  Thus,  altho  he  could 
have  painted  superior  pictures,  his  discovery  that  strong  effort 
is  not  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  fame  made  him  torpid, 
and  rendered  his  exertions  less  continual;  therefore  he  pro¬ 
duced  no  work  of  art. 

I  once  knew  a  teacher  who,  having  enjoyed  unusual  advan¬ 
tages,  began  his  career  with  enthusiasm  and  the  conviction 
that  success  is  to  be  attained  only  thru  hard  labor  and  exalted 
thought.  But  before  many  months  went  by,  he  came  into 
contact  with  books  that  had  been  accepted  by  the  thinking 
\vorld  as  criticisms,  and  in  them  he  found,  so  it  seemed,  little 
more  than  he  himself  had  long  known  or  felt  intuitively;  he 
also  grew  to  know  students  of  all  classes — from  those  who 
did  not  care  for  learning  to  those  who  had  a  passion  for 
knowledge,  and  in  them  he  found  regard  for  men  who  as¬ 
serted  and  pleaded  not,  and  esteem  for  them'  who  cast  all 
thought  into  hard  molds;  and  lastly  he  became  acquainted 
with  men  who  had  been  judged  worthy  of  the  title  of  teacher 
or  of  critic,  and  in  them  he  found  prosaic  recognition  of 
facts,  not  power  of  imagination  and  truth.  So  he  soon  real¬ 
ized  that  print  is  not  a  mark  of  excellence  and  that  he  who 
writes  intricate  and  clever  verbiage  can  meet  with  praise; 
and  he  came  to  believe  that  merit  is  not  the  touchstone  to 
fame.  Then  he  too  said  within  himself,  “  I  am  master  of 
these;  I  can  see  more  clearly.”  As  with  Chiaro,  knowledge 
that  on  the  road  to  fame  there  is  little  to  strive  against  in¬ 
creased  his  indolence,  until  it  became  a  disease,  consuming 
all  his  enthusiasm  and  eating  away  his  conviction  that  success 
is  to  be  attained  only  thru  hard  labor  and  exalted  thought. 
He  is  now  one  of  the  herd  of  those  that  drive  our  youth  along 
familiar  roads,  and  are  in  turn  driven  by  the  shepherd  of  the 
unthinking.  Convention. 
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So  it  often  happens  that  they  who  have  a  light,  perceiving 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  a  comfortable  journey,  snuff  it  out 
in  costly  ignorance;  and  they  who  have  been  wont  to  gaze  at 
the  stars  look  upon  the  roots  and  stalks  of  plants,  seeing  not 
the  flowers. 

Alas  for  him  who  looks  upon  himself  with  comparison  in 
mind  to  those  who  have  been  praised;  for  his  duty  lies  not 
in  mere  satisfaction  in  reaching  heights  already  reached,  nor  in 
climbing  to  them  as  others,  however  expert  mountaineers,  have 
climbed;  but  in  scaling  heights  not  scaled  and  attempting 
heights  not  attempted. 

Alas,  too,  for  those  who  come  to  believe  that  virtue  lies  in 
attainment  and  not  in  struggle;  for  they,  like  Chiaro,  shall 
become  torpid,  and  their  exertions  shall  be  rendered  less  con¬ 
tinual.  Their  wages  shall  be  unprofitableness. 

Harold  G.  Merriam 

Beloit  College 


T 0  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  : 

In  the  Educational  Review  for  January  I  find  a  profane 
remark  quoted  as  made  by  me.  Mr.  Bardeen,  who  wrote  the 
interesting  article  in  which  the  quotation  occurs,  undertook 
to  give  the  substance  of  a  conversation  which  took  place  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  years  ago.  He  certainly  intended  no  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  But  in  these  years  he  has  evidently  forgotten  my 
words.  The  remark  he  quotes  was  not  mine  and  does  not 
represent  either  my  thought  or  my  method  of  expression. 

Francis  Hovey  Stoddard 


New  York  University 
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Principles  of  education — By  Frederick  Elmer  Bolton,  Ph.  D.  New  York; 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1911.  781  p.  $3.00. 

The  above  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  lectures  the  author  has 
been  delivering  for  several  years  to  teachers’  institutes  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  his  classes  in  education  in 
the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

The  work,  as  a  whole,  is  the  resultant  of  a  wide  range  of 
reading  along  educational,  biological,  psychological,  and  lit¬ 
erary  lines,  and  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  various  shades  of  opin¬ 
ions  gathered  from  many  sources,  which  the  author  has  skil¬ 
fully  wrought  in  with  his  own  views  in  each  chapter.  In 
making  quotations  from  other  writers,  the  choicest  thoughts 
and  most  striking  passages  have  usually  been  selected,  and 
enough  of  them  under  each  heading  to  give  the  narrowly  read 
student  a  good  outline,  at  least,  and  very  many  clear  ideas  of 
what  each  author  quoted  thought  on  a  certain  phase  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Those  who  have  not  read  extensively  along  these 
lines  of  thinking,  particularly  of  the  abnormal  and  deficient 
mentality  types,  the  physically  weak  and  defective,  will  find 
much  valuable  material  in  this  volume,  a  sort  of  epitome,  or 
handbook,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  doctors, 
neurologists,  open-air,  and  other  one-sided  fractionalists  are 
wont  to  indulge  in — all  fully  and  fairly  represented  in  the 
various  chapters.  However,  between  the  extreme  opinions  of 
all  the  diverse  thoughts  that  fractional  specialists  indulge  in 
and  magnify,  the  author  very  wisely  preserves  the  balance, 
and  if  at  times  he  gets  over  plumb,  he  is  pretty  sure  thru  his 
level-headedness  to  adjust  himself  and  assume  a  tenable  posi¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  most  extreme  and  erratic  views  of  various 
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writers  he  can  not  subscribe  to,  and  in  such  cases  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  express  very  emphatically  his  disapproval. 

The  shadow  of  Herbert  Spencer  certainly  enveloped  the 
author  in  his  earlier  days,  and  he  has  not  yet  entirely  freed 
himself  from  that  incubus.  He  can  not  yet  stand  outside  and 
see  the  excellencies  in  Herbert  Spencer’s  theory  of  education 
as  well  as  his  defects.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Herbert  Spencer 
never  in  his  anthropological  studies  came  down  into  civilized 
society,  except  to  touch  it  occasionally  here  and  there.  It  is 
hardly  an  over-statement  to  say  that  his  investigations  did  not 
reach  to  the  middle  ages,  or  rather  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Era.  He  virtually  tabooed  the  study  of  history, 
unless  it  be  of  the  primitive  races.  And  an  old  bachelor  as 
he  was,  it  would  have  been  a  novel  proceeding  to  have  seen  him 
give  a  lesson  to  upper-grade  school  boys  and  girls  on  “  How 
to  raise  a  family  ”  from  the  biological  and  eugenic  standpoints. 
Herbert  Spencer  lacked  preeminently  what  is  called  the  judicial 
cast  of  mind.  In  his  autobiography  he  states  that  he  would 
not  read  authors  whose  opinions  ran  counter  to  his  own  pre¬ 
conceived  notions.  Our  author,  in  this  respect,  differs  widely 
from  Mr.  Spencer.  He  usually  views  a  subject  from  all  sides. 

At  present  Professor  Bolton  is  almost  swept  off  his  feet 
with  the  ideas  of  outdoor  activity  till  the  child  is  ten  or  twelve 
years  old  before  it  ought  to  begin  serious  school  work,  and  then 
it  should  be  that  of  good  animal  exercise  rather  than  that  of 
a  child  that  has  its  part  of  the  world’s  work  to  do.  On  this 
point,  an  analysis  of  the  different  pronounced  types  of  children 
would  have  cleared  the  way  for  saying  what  each  large  group 
of  children  should  be  chiefly  engaged  in  doing,  and  the 
larger  kind  of  work  each  should  have  during  certain  periods 
of  physical  and  mental  development.  As  compared  with 
Rowe  and  Chancellor,  he  sees  some  of  the  advantages  in 
making  some  things  in  each  subject  automatic  or  habitual,  but 
with  their  clear-sightedness  he  does  not  yet  perceive  so  exactly 
where  and  at  what  periods  in  the  pupil’s  growth  such  training 
should  be  undertaken  and  carried  forward  successfully.  His 
ideas  on  learning  a  foreign  language,  or  in  learning  languages 
in  general,  are  advanced  and  are  sound  so  far  as  speaking 
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these  languages  are  concerned.  In  respect  to  English,  he  al¬ 
most  scares  himself  at  a  shadow  and  rushes  to  such  an  ex¬ 
treme  that  one  wonders  when  the  child  will  ever  begin  to  look 
at  the  material  composing  a  sentence  in  an  intelligent  manner. 
Going,  however,  to  the  other  end  of  the  line,  his  remarks  on 
much  of  the  silliness  of  the  kindergarten  practises  are  very 
pertinent.  No  writer  of  recent  years  has  punctured  a  few  of 
the  wind-eggs  of  that  fetish  more  scientifically  or  skilfully  than 
he.  The  kindergarten  folks  are  so  prone  to  put  into  it  things 
and  interpretations  that  are  so  far-fetched,  symbolical,  and 
mythical,  that  it  is  really  refreshing  to  find  one  who  points 
out  some  of  the  absurdities  that  form  much  of  the  stock  in 
trade  of  an  over-inflated  cult.  Kindergarten  instruction  needs 
to  be  put  on  a  modern  basis,  and  the  fact  emphasized  that  all  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  world  did  not  vanish  from  the  earth  when 
Froebel  died. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  anything  herein  stated  that 
the  book  as  a  whole  is  not  a  valuable  contribution  to  educa¬ 
tional  theory  and  practise.  On  nearly  every  subject  the  au¬ 
thor’s  views  are  sound  and  are  founded  on  principles  that  are 
well  established,  or  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  in  their 
favor.  Nearly  all  of  his  suggestions  on  teaching  are  in  accord 
with  the  very  best  theory  and  practise  of  present-day  knowl¬ 
edge. 

As  an  entirety  this  volume  fills  a  place  in  educational  lit¬ 
erature  not  heretofore  occupied  by  any  other  American  work, 
in  that  the  author  has  selected  the  very  best  from  many  of 
the  modern  authorities  and  presented  their  views  under  the 
different  headings  with  rare  skill  and  discrimination.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  an  encyclopedia  of  educational  information  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects  in  which  nearly  everything  of 
educational  value  is  presented  from  various  angles.  However, 
one  enjoys  the  author’s  views  perhaps  more  than  the  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  distinguished  writers  whom  he  cites.  There 
is  hardly  a  prominent  educational  idea  that  has  come  into  the 
foreground  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that  has  not 
been  presented  or  distinctly  referred  to  by  Professor  Bolton. 
He  marshaled  his  material  well,  and  in  no  instance  does  he 
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appear  to  be  swamped  in  it.  Yet,  after  all,  the  volume  would 
have  been  much  stronger  had  only  a  few  quotations  been 
inserted  and  a  fuller  presentation  of  the  author’s  opinions  been 
presented.  So  many  of  the  chapters  run  along  parallel  lines 
that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  keep  from  repetitions  in 
thought,  if  not  in  language,  which  swelled  the  size  of  the 
volume;  but,  after  reading  it  thru,  no  one  will  regret  this. 

The  reviewer  must  not  be  understood  in  any  sense  as  de¬ 
tracting  from  the  merits  of  this  volume.  It  is  a  monumental 
educational  treatise  within  itself.  The  author’s  style  is  clear, 
forceful,  and  simple.  No  one  can  mistake  his  meaning,  and 
the  same  amount  of  information  can  not  be  obtained  from 
a  dozen  of  our  best  books.  The  choicest  thoughts  have  been 
picked  out  of  each  author,  prest  into  a  compact  space,  and  each 
extract  estimated  at  its  cash  value. 

Every  one  at  all  interested  in  educational  problems  should 
own  this  book  and  study  critically  the  twenty-eight  chapters 
composing  it.  My  copy  is  well  annotated,  this  being  my  prac¬ 
tise  when  reading  an  interesting  book.  Comments,  catchwords, 
and  signs  along  the  margins  of  the  pages  indicate  how  I  have 
treated  this  contribution  to  the  educational  literature  of  our 
country  from  one  of  its  most  faithful  and  conscientious  teach¬ 
ers.  The  schoolman  needs  it  on  his  desk  along  with  his 
dictionary. 

J.  M.  Greenwood 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


History  in  the  elementary  schools:  Methods,  Courses  of  study,  Bibliog¬ 
raphies — By  W.  F.  Bliss,  B.S.,  M.L.,  Dean  of  the  Normal  School  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  History,  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego, 
California.  New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1911.  214  p. 

This  book  contains  topics,  questions,  and  outlines  for  the 
eight  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  references  to  readings 
for  pupils,  references  to  readings  for  teachers,  some  examples 
of  dramatization  and  of  story  material,  and  some  observations 
on  methods  of  conducting  the  recitation.  For  the  first  four 
grades  the  subject  is  primitive  civilization;  for  the  fifth  and 
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sixth  grades,  with  children  “  passing  thru  the  so-called 
‘  medieval  ’  stages  of  development  ”  (p.  15),  the  topics  range 
from  Charlemagne  and  his  work  (p.  37),  to  The  American 
Revolution  (p.  48).  Up  to  this  point  the  aim  is  not  to 
present  a  connected  story  of  any  particular  people,  but  to 
convey,  thru  glimpses  of  many  peoples,  impressions  of  general 
cultural  stages.  Chronological  continuity  is,  therefore, 
neither  sought  nor  desired.  Illustrations  for  the  second  grade, 
for  example,  are  drawn  from  the  experience  of  “  early 
Aryans,”  ancient  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  “  modern 
Africanders,”  Eskimos,  inhabitants  of  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
India,  and  Hawaii,  North  American  Indians,  and  white  men 
of  early  American  history  (p.  27).  Even  at  the  end  of  the 
course  for  the  sixth  grade  the  gap  between  the  settlement  of 
New  England  and  the  American  revolution  is  bridged  only  by 
The  Age  of  Louis  XIV,  and  The  French  Revolution  and  Na¬ 
poleon  Bonaparte  (p.  47,  48) !  For  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  with  American  history  as  the  subject,  the  course 
changes  somewhat  abruptly  to  a  systematic  survey  based  upon 
McMaster’s  Brief  history  of  the  United  States.  The  refer¬ 
ences  for  pupils  are,  in  the  lower  grades,  to  children’s  books, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  as  history,  and,  in  the  upper  grades, 
mainly  to  standard  textbooks.  The  references  for  teachers 
are  well  chosen,  and  the  observations  on  methods  of  conducting 
the  recitation,  while  brief  and  therefore  necessarily  general, 
are  clear  and  helpful. 

Henry  Johnson 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 

An  extraordinarily  complete  and  scholarly  study,  mathe¬ 
matical  and  philosophical  in  character,  is  presented  by  Luigi 
Botti  in  his  stout  volume,  entitled  VInfinito.  Students  of  the 
philosophy  of  mathematics  will  have  to  reckon  with  this  book. 
(Genoa:  A.  F.  Formiginni,  1912.  529  p.  6  liras.) 

Mr.  C.  E.  Linebarger,  Instructor  in  the  Lake  View  High 
School,  Chicago,  has  made  in  very  convenient  form  a  Labora¬ 
tory  manual  of  physics  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  sec- 
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ondary  schools.  The  arrangement  of  the  material  is  excellent, 
and  each  experiment  is  carefully  described  and  well  illustrated. 
(Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1912.  175  p.  80c.) 

The  Elements  of  qualitative  analysis,  by  Professor  Stieglitz 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
theoretical  and  the  other  a  laboratory  manual.  Both  are  well 
ordered  and  well  arranged  for  textbook  use.  (New  York: 
Century  Company,  1911.  31 1,  151  p.  $1.40,  $1.20.) 

The  science  of  botany  is  calling  forth  new  textbooks  at  a 
rapid  rate.  A  new  Practical  course  in  botany,  by  E.  F.  An¬ 
drews,  is  an  attempt  to  bring  the  study  of  botany  into  close 
touch  with  practical  affairs  by  bringing  out  in  connection  with 
each  topic  its  relations  to  agriculture,  economics,  and  public 
health.  (New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1912. 
384  p.  $1.25.) 

Productive  farming,  by  K.  C.  Davis,  is  the  title  of  an  ele¬ 
mentary  book  which  may  be  used  in  connection  with  short 
courses  in  agriculture  at  farmers’  institutes  and  colleges  of 
agriculture.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1912.  357  p. 

$1.00.) 

One  is  reminded  of  the  famous  book  Cotton  is  king,  which 
played  an  important  role  in  this  country  sixty  years  ago,  by 
an  interesting  school  reading  book  called  The  story  of  coU 
ton,  written  by  Professor  Brooks  of  Trinity  College,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C.  As  a  supplementary  reader  the  book  has  much 
value,  not  only  in  cotton  producing  states,  but  elsewhere. 
(Chicago:  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  1912.  368  p.  75c.) 

There  are  so  many  textbooks  in  political  economy  nowadays 
that  a  newcomer  has  to  be  marked  by  unusual  excellence  to 
gain  favor.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  Outlines  of  political 
economy,  by  Professor  S.  J.  Chapman  of  the  University  of 
Manchester,  has  any  features  to  commend  it  particularly. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1911.  413  p.  $1.25.) 

German  epics  retold  is  an  attractive  little  volume  by  M. 
Bine  Holly  of  the  University  of  Wooster.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  ten  of  the  most  important  epics  of  the  Old  and  Middle 
High  German  periods  of  German  literature.  (New  York: 
American  Book  Company,  1912.  336  p.  65c.) 
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Some  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  France 
Great  Britain  have  recently  been  mak¬ 
ing  systematic  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  general  information  on  matters  of  supposedly 
common  knowledge  and  more  than  usual  importance.  The 
published  results  of  these  inquiries  seem  rather  extraordinary ; 
but  when  one  remembers  the  dominance  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper,  with  its  banality  and  inaccuracy,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that  general  information  has  gone  the  way  of 
some  other  good  things. 

An  inquiry  of  this  kind  recently  made  in  France  reveals 
some  astonishing  things.  When  young  soldiers  have  been  a 
short  time  with  their  regiment,  it  is  customary  for  the  officers 
in  command  to  set  before  them  a  list  of  questions  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  of  the  soldiers,  and  if  so 
which,  are  of  a  sufficiently  superior  grade  of  intelligence  to 
warrant  their  promotion  later  on.  Those  soldiers  who  make 
a  poor  showing  in  this  test  are  compelled  to  take  courses  of 
definite  instruction.  Inasmuch  as  all  of  these  soldiers  have 


been  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  in  an  elementary  school, 
one  would  suppose  that  their  information  on  matters  of  na¬ 
tional  interest  and  importance  would  be  reasonably  complete. 
Unhappily  the  opposite  is  the  case.  For  example,  one  of  the 
questions  set  to  50  French  soldiers  recently  was:  Who  is  Joan 
of  Arc?  37  knew  who  she  was  in  a  more  or  less  hazy  way; 
5  gave  absurd  answers;  and  8  were  absolutely  ignorant.  To 
the  question.  Who  was  Napoleon  I?  ii  were  able  to  make 
no  response  whatsoever.  Of  these,  one  had  been  five  years  in 
school,  one  six  years,  and  one  seven  years.  One  worthy  young 
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military  genius  answered  that  Napoleon  I  was  an  emperor 
of  Russia.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  Joan  of  Arc  has  been 
a  long  time  dead,  and  that  even  Napoleon  I  is  no  longer 
living.  When  we  turn  to  those  questions  bearing  upon 
present  problems,  the  results  are  not  better,  but  worse.  For 
example,  12  of  the  50  soldiers  were  absolutely  ignorant  as 
to  Alsace-Lorraine  and  10  were  dumb  when  asked.  What  is 
Morocco?  One  young  Frenchman,  who  had  been  five  years 
in  school  and  whose  mind  evidently  has  great  possibilities, 
replied  that  Morocco  was  a  foreign  power  in  Italy.  Nine  of 
the  50  soldiers  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  England,  but  only 
two  failed  to  answer  the  question.  What  is  an  aeroplane  ? 

As  the  French  newspapers  are  saying,  these  revelations  and 
results  are  pitiful.  No  one  would  believe  without  the  evidence 
before  his  eyes  that  there  could  be  in  France  today  ii  young 
men  out  of  50  who  are  ignorant  of  the  War  of  1870,  and  25 
out  of  50  who  know  nothing  of  the  existence  of  the  great 
Revolution  of  1789. 

Similar  tests  conducted  in  England  produced  equally  de¬ 
plorable  results.  We  should  like  to  see  tests  of  this  kind  fairly 
conducted  in  the  United  States.  We  should  be  surprized  if 
conditions  here  were  not  found  to  be  quite  as  bad  as  they  are 
in  France  and  in  England. 

The  lesson  is  fairly  plain.  The  present  generation  in 
each  of  the  great  civilized  nations  of  the  world  is  growing 
up  in  reasonably  complete  ignorance  of  those  facts,  events, 
and  principles  upon  which  civilization  rests.  This  is  a  pretty 
serious  risk  to  run. 


Active  members  The  recent  publication  of  the  Proceedings  of 
of  the  National  Francisco  meeting  of  the  National 

sociation  Education  Association  makes  it  possible  to 

draw  some  instructive  inferences  as  to  the  recent  political 
activities  which  have  distinguished  the  meetings  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  appears  from  published  records  that  a  grand  total 
of  922  active  members  were  registered  at  the  San  Francisco 
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Convention  in  July  last.  Of  these,  only  383  were  women,  539 
being  men. 

Of  the  922  active  members  registered,  478  were  former 
active  members  and  444  were  enrolled  for  the  first  time  at  the 
San  Francisco  meeting.  Of  the  444  new  enrollments,  255 
were  women. 

While  922  active  members  were  registered,  only  602 
attended  the  annual  meeting,  and  of  these,  296,  or  nearly  one- 
half,  were  newly  enrolled  members  who  had  never  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Association  as  active  members  before  the 
week  of  the  Convention.  Another  significant  fact  is  that 
while  345  men  who  had  been  former  active  members  were 
enrolled,  129  of  these  did  not  attend  the  annual  business  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association. 

The  inference  is  clear.  The  officers  of  the  Association  were 
chosen  and  its  general  policies  determined,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  by  a  group  of  people  who  met  as  members  of  the 
Association  for  the  first  time.  It  is  just  as  well  to  keep  this 
fact  prominently  before  the  public  and  before  the  Association 
itself  until  action  is  taken  that  will  make  it  impossible  to  pack 
an  annual  meeting  for  political  purposes. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  shows  in  very  illumi¬ 
nating  fashion  just  what  becomes  of  active  memberships  that 
are  taken  out  for  political  purposes. 


